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THIS WONDERFUL NEW-TYPE SYRUP 


Science now brings you a new sweetening 
agent that is really sweet. Sweet enough to 
do things with. It doesn’t have to be bol- 
Stered with sugar. You use it just as is. For 
muffins and shortcakes and custards. For 
sweetening grapefruit, for canning, freezing, 
and stewing fruits, for quick and luscious 
desserts. Good, husky desserts that men and 
boys really like. 

The name is sweetose. A new type of 
syrup made from corn. But, not like any 
corn syrup you ever tasted before. It’s new! 
It’s patented! It’s a basic invention! 

We think you'll be in for a surprise when 
vA you try it. So just as a starter mail the cou- 






















A pon at the right, and we will mail you these 
<%= modern recipes for eleven wonderful, quick 
aa VA desserts, together with other information 
> »%4\ about this new modern miracle made 











from corn. 
Hundreds of women who have tried it, 

’ » prefer it to sugar for many uses. 
» Just fill in and send the coupon 

to us today... you will be glad 
you did. A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, Illinois. 










WEECCTOGE recipes 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Dept. P-11 

P. O. Box 1091, Decatur, III. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free, your 
recipes for eleven luscious desserts made 
with your patented new-type syrup, 
Sweetose. Also other information about 
this new food discovery. 
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**Sweetose” is a trade-mark of the A, 
E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Illinois, 
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Talking It Over 


AS THESE words are being written, 
. Americans are preparing to go to 
the polls. 

This is to be one of the most im- 
portant elections in our entire history; 
it will decide whether our nation is to 
be freed at last from the smothering 
fog of official ineptitude and bungling 
that has sadly wrecked both our do- 
mestic and foreign affairs—or whether 
we are to endure (if our economy is 
able to endure it) more years of the 
kind of government that has given us 
waves of strikes, discouragingly higher 
living costs, black markets and scarci- 
ties of everyday needs. 

This unfortunate state of affairs is 
a direct result of long-haired theorizing 
and unwise planning. 


* * * 


Is there anyone who any longer 
fails to realize that the waves of strikes 
that has cost both industry and labor 
hundreds of millions of dollars was pre- 
cipitated by the unlamented Henry 
Wallace’s assertion that business gen- 
erally could increase wages and the 
automobile industry specifically could 
raise wages 15% immediately and an- 
other 10% in 1947—without either an 
increase in prices or sacrifice of profits? 
That Wallace later repudiated his re- 
port and lamely explained that it was 
only an attempt to predict a trend did 
not help the situation any. The dam- 
age already was done. 

Shortly before Wallace’s “report,” 
the newspapers of the nation carried a 
story to the effect that the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion 
had made a study showing that industry 
could grant workers a 24% increase in 
wages without any increase in prices 
and still earn greater profits than were 
made before the war. The study was 
never officially released but the report 
appeared in the press, and labor lead- 
ers were quick to utilize it as proof that 
the Government itself supported their 
demands for higher wages. 


* * * 


Wages have since been increased 
in many industries, and time after time 
the Government has admitted its error 
by directing higher prices to cover the 
And this from an 

has repeatedly 


increased labor costs. 
Administration that 
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stressed the vital importance of “hok- Dy SOG + 
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ing the line’ against inflation! 

Even this mistake was itself a 
child of a previous error in judgment 
when various bureaucrats predicted 
serious unemployment immediately af- 
ter the war. These predictions ranged 
from 6 to 8 millions—only to be topped 
by an estimate of the late Sidney Hill- 
man that we would have ro million un- 
employed by late spring. To New Deal 
planners this necessitated “less work 
and more pay,” overlooking the basic 
principle of increased production and 
goods at lower prices, thus creating more 
jobs andgoing back to competition—the 
formulae which made America great. 

Instead of severe unemployment 
there has been and still is actually a 
shortage of workers. 

The Administration’s stubborn re- 
fusal to recognize that prices are in- 
separably tied up with labor costs has 
had the nation floundering in a bog of 
price control, with black markets flour- 
ishing and housewives everywhere fran- 
tically trying to obtain meat and other 
foods for their families. Instead of “‘re- 
conversion,” “reconfusion” is with us. 


* * * 


Our labor confusion, wage con- 
fusion, price confusion, tax confusion, 
foreign affairs confusion, all write their 
verdict plainly enough for even the 
blind to see. Let’s hope America’s vot- 
ers will decree at the polls on Election 
Day that it’s time for a thorough house- 
cleaning in our government. 

This is not politics—it is common 
sense! 


Cordially, 


Mahnubiiiaiias 


Publisher 
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**,.. 1 SHOULD BE enjoying this game, but 
all I can think about is his hair. How lifeless 
it is! I’ll bet it’s hard to comb .. . and full of 
loose dandruff. He’s got Dry Scalp. Guess 
I'll tell him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!’’ 


Hatr looks beter... 


scalp feels better... 
when you check 












HOW DIFFERENT his hair looks now! Check 
Dry Scalp yourself with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. 
A few drops a day make a world of differ- 
ence. Better-looking hair, a better-feeling 
scalp. Loose dandruff is checked, too. Re- 
member, ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no 
alcohol or other drying ingredients. Try it 
also with massage before every shampoo. It’s 
double care .. . both scalp and hair .. . and 
more economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


EG. v. S. PAT OFF. 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
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Are you 25 to 45? 


M EN and women between these ages 
are most frequently responsible 
for the choice of a monument to the 
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memory of a loved one. But which 
granite? Which design is appropriate ? 
Which is best made? Which dealer to 
turn to? 

There is one sure way to identify a 
monument of superior quality, design 
and workmanship, and the dealer who 
sells it: look for the Barre Guild 
Seal (shown above) etched inconspicu- 
ously on the monument itself and on 
dis play in your dealer’s showroom. 
This Seal and the Guild Certificate are 
a guarantee of highest quality backed 
by an entire industry in Barre, Vt. 
home of famous Select Barre Granite, 
and “Granite Center of the World”. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 









Send today for “Monu- 
ment Ideas” —a hand- 
picked selection of 
inspiring monu- 
ment designs for 
every occasion 
and purse. Barre 
Guild, Desk 1, 
Barre, Vt. 
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OPERATE A 
STORE 


ROLLING 





e NO INVESTMENT 
Greater opportunities than ever today in a perma- 
nent, profitable business of your own. Your auto 
becomes your store. We supply a line of top-quality 
merchandise needed by every farm and home. You 
pay for the goods as they are sold. Splendid com- 
pany co-operation helps you. 


MAKE MONEY RIGHT FROM THE START 


Business-getting premiums, special deals and adver- 
tising material. A 57-year-old company... hun- 
dreds of McConnon Dealers making good—some 
for 20 years or more. No obligation in writing 
for details of the plan today. 


McCONNON & COMPANY DESK PL-2 


Get This NEW INVENTION 


CRACKS BLACK WALNUTS 


75% MEATS IN QUARTERS. 
Sold by all Hardware Stores or 
mailed direct for $1.50 delivered. 
Send cash, check, stamps, ormon- 
ey order. Money-back guarantee, 
c.E. —— 218 Sapulpa, Okla, 

Catalog — 1300 outstanding 


F ad r m S: values, Auto-Cabins, Stores, 


Ranches, Coast-to-Coast, mailed FREE. TELL us what you 
wont. Where? Price? Terms? Save time—money through 
our 46-year-old service. Write. 


STROUT REALTY 
20 W. 9th St. 
Konsas City 6, Mo. 


WINONA, MINN. 





















pied Makers!!! 


255 4th Avenue 
New York 10 
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453 S. Spring 
los Angeles13 
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Main Street By-Passed: Patu- 
FINDER’S message to ‘““Buy—Main Street!” 
has attracted me. In my village an elderly 
gentleman has a “shoe hospital” on Main 
Street. Until recently he has sold a few 
shoes, a brand which he carried for over 
30 years, along with conducting his shoe 


repair business. He never sold many shoes, 
but what he did sell not only helped him, 
but also an ation to the 
community. 

Since the war he has been notified by 
the shoe manufacturer that it is necessary 
for them to “reline” their work in Rhode 
Island, and he is one to be dropped from 
the list. . . . I suppose it is more efficient 
to drop the little businessman from the 
list. But aren't we losing a valuable part 
of our American way of life when service 
is sacrificed for profit? 

C. Harmon Dickinson, Ashaway, R./. 
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Standing Invitation: As pastor of 
the little “Tax-Paying Church” (Sept. 25) 
at Stone’s Corner, Berlin, Mass., I re- 
ceived quite a thrill when I read the arti- 
cle relative to my church. We had no diffi- 
culty in raising the tax, in fact we had 
enough left over to do a little repair work. 
I am enclosing a picture of the church. I 





". . . come to the Church in the Wildwood.” 


thought your readers might like to see 
what the building is like. 
The editor of PATHFINDER has a 


standing invitation to preach in this church 
any Sunday that he may be in Massachu- 
setts. I will guarantee that each of the 
48 seats will be filled. 

Rev. Louis W. West, Boston, Mass. 

Georgia Unit System: Referring to 
“Trouble for Talmadge” (PATHFENDER, 
Sept. 11), regarding the suit brought in 
Georgia to annul the county unit system 
of voting: This suit was brought at -the in- 
stance of a Northern political machine ac- 
tive in Georgia. The unit system 
never based on population, was set up in 
justice to the vast small-town and farm- 
ing areas... 

It would be unfair to the rural areas 
for cities—because of their larger popula- 


| geous quality cards. 


| $2.15! 100 for $4.00. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
VITAMIN D 


REG. U.S. PAT Ko 


QUARTZ ULTRAVIOLET RAY LAMP 


It’s a family proposition . . . from 
Mom down to the smallest fry .. . 
Sun-Kraft’s beneficial ultraviolet 
rays will help your body make its 
own Vitamin D ... create and main- 
tain a glowing outdoor complexion 
...help give you more of that on- 
the-beam feeling. 
95% ULTRAVIOLET RAY OUTPUT 
BURN-OUT-PROOF QUARTZ TUBE 
BUILT-IN AUTOMATIC TIMER 
STAINLESS STEEL FINISH 
EXTREME FLEXIBILITY—Reflector 
can be removed and used as 
hand applicator 


Sumn-Kraft,, Inc 


Chicago 10, Ill. 
San Francisco 


215 W. Superior St., 
New York 





American Studios personalized Photo 
Xmas Cards, made from your own 
snapshots, are distinctive, inexpen- 
sive! They are made from your own 
favorite negative showing the sub- 
ject you like best— your home, fam- 
ily, pets, ete. (If you do not have 
negative, send snapshot, picture or 
print but include 25c¢ additional). 
We have a wide selection of gor- 
Six for 40c; 
25 for $1.15, 50 for 
Larger orders 
on quotation. Beautiful matching 
envelopes FREE! Order NOW. Or 
for sample with FREE envelope 
send negative and only 5c |. (or 
snapshot and 25c) TODAY! Sup- 


ply limited. ENVE LOPES 
AMERICAN STUDIOS, Dept. 350 LA CROSSE, WIS. 


12 for 60c; 





NEW PIPE MAGAZINE 


All about pipes, tobaccos, contains 
lots of pictures, ideas, new pipes, 
useful hints, stories, articles, humor 
printed monthly, $2.50 year. Dime 
brings sample copy. PIPE LOVERS, 
532D Pine Ave., Long Beach, Cal. 


FOR PIPE SMOKERS 
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Wake Up in a WARM 
Home Every MORNING 
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Model 520 Model 420A with built-in 


Automatic Draft Regulator 
A sensation throughout the nation. 
Heats all day and all night without fe- 
fueling! Holds 100 Ibs. of coal. Burns any 
kind of coal, coke or briquets. More than 
a million now in use! 
REPAIR PARTS: Genuine repair parts for all 
models WARM MORNING Heaters are read- 
ily available at low cost through your local 
WARM MORNING dealer. It pays to keep 


your heater in good repair by using only gen- 
uine WM parts. 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY, 114 West 11th St., Kansas City 6, Me. 


Name Reg. in U.S. and Can. Par Off 


COAL HEATER 


BABY’S GRAND 





15-KEY : 12 in. wide 
TOY C V2 ta. high 


Beautifully Finished 
PIANO in Ivory or Red 
ay this be 


ic’s FUN to? ul piano. So easy .. . just tap 
each key Hear tt ear »s—from real metal bars 
Aruple ve e—not ‘tinny 

As a addit al ed ational feature, the keys are liet- 


d with so et furnished free, so 


ered to rres} é 
ws the A-B-¢ can 


ild that 


that anv ct i kno easily play 
Jingle Bellis, Old Folks at Home, London Bridge, Merrily 
We Rol! Along. .. Sing with it too. Everyone can join the 


fual 
Piywood top and sides are hand finished to a beautiful 
oat Sturd ynstr . to prevent ‘‘side move- 


of kevboard M rit red dé top 
4.25 United States 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY . . . No. Stamps... 
Order one for your child today! 


MUSICAL TOY COMPANY 
Dept. 18-B, P.O. Box 2092 Chicago 9, Illinois 


INVENTORS 


HAVE PATENT PROTECTION first. Remember, the de- 
sur invention do not have to be 100 perfect before 
you can obtain patent Patent laws favor the inventor who 
acts promptly First step is to have nduct search of the 
prior U. S. Patents and render a report as to your invention's 
patentability. -Send at once for further particulars on how to 
protect your invention, Request does not obligate you. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
1021 Victer Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 6, 


r ent al 
Postpaid Anywhere 
in the 


tatis of y 






1946 









No C.0.D.'s 


tion through an easily organized machine 


| —to boss the state; hence the unit system 


patterned after the electoral college. The 
system has served Georgia, without a pro- 
test, for 30 years, until a Northern politi- 
cal machine moved in. It has served the 
nation a much longer time in the electoral 
college. The suit was brought by defeated 
candidates, primarily with the idea of 


keeping it in the courts. With Talmadge | 


unseated, Arnall (New Deal candidate) 
could hold over and continue to serve the 


| machine. 


Charles S. Reid, Woodbury, Ga. 


Word to the Wise: .. . For over a 
thousand years attempts to intimidate 
Russia have not been too successful. ... 

Edwin Pullins, Houston, Tex. 
echoes Moscow 


[Your statement 


any time!” Tarle wrote to The New York 
Herald Tribune: “More formidable and ter- 
rible opponents have attempted to intimidate 
the Russian people in 11 centuries of Russia’s 
history but their attempts weren’t altogether 
successful.” —Ed.] 


Cops-an'-Robbers: I would like to 
answer Roy C. Scharr, PATHFINDER (Sept. 
25) in this way: I think I listened—and 
still do when I find time—to crime stories 
of the radio as much as the average boy 
and girl of today. Mr. Scharr listens or he 
could not quote so readily in “Are Parents 
to Blame?”’ 


homes where both parents and children are 
regular in church attendance. ... I also 
played cops-an’-robbers with my school 
friends; but I still know the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. I have no one to 
thank but my Christian parents who taught 
and exemplified the Christ-like life. It 


will be of no use for mother to remember | 


to turn off the radio unless she teaches 

junior the difference between good and evil. 
Rev. Hugh E. Jarrett, Williamsport, 
Md. 


Old Stuff: These screaming headlines 
about the “luxury squatters” in London 
could spark a similar movement in this 
country. Let’s hope not. 

Donald Matthews, Buffalo, N.Y. 

[A Malden, Mass., woman beat the Lon- 
don “luxury squatters.” Several months ago 
she secretly moved into an apartment with- 
out paying rent. The owner found out, ob- 
tained a warrant charging trespass. To avoid 
trouble, she packed up, left in a hurry.—Ed.] 


Give Us Liberty: In discussing pub- 
lic affairs we often overlook the fact that 
most of our economic troubles are caused 
by restricting liberty in an effort to please 
an organized minority. ... If our Gev- 
ernment could have a reasonable amount 
of faith in its people and’ restore to us 
freedom of action under reasonable rules, 
the genius of the American people would 
soon fill our markets with goods such as 














Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31,1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 
cago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
t.on price $1.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 53, Number 33. 





His- | 
torian Eugene Tarle’s reply to Admiral Hal- | 
sey’s statement “wherever we wish to and at | 








.-. The FBI has statistics to | 
| prove that criminals do not come out of 








Over 100 designs for towels, lunch- 
eon sets, baby things, etc 


applique. No. 9629 gives you a dish 


design 


3 ofr re 
Martha's Hot Iron Transfers at de- 
partment and variety stores or send 


2, Mo. State pattern number. 





HOT WATER 
IN 5 MINUTES 


.. with the ELDEN ELEC- 
TRIC WATER HEATER. 
Simply place the heater in 
water, plug it into your elec- 
tric light outlet. Complete with 
6 feet rubber cord and plug. 
Act now! Send check or money 









Add 25c for 
Postage 





order. No C.0.D.'’s — your CHROME PLATED 
money back #f not satisfied. CAN'T RUST 
ELDEN PRODUCTS CO. Dept. 39 


7310 WOODWARD AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


YOU CAN USE ‘EM 
MORE THAN ONCE! 














Suitable 
for textile painting, embroidery or 
for every day in the week— 
7 of them—dainty and different for 
kit hen linens Each one transfers 2, 
3 more times. Ask for Aunt 


10c to 3956H Central, Kansas City 
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Aunt Marthas ,; 1 TRANSFERS 
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Aclean toilet bowl has no odor.When 
* you use SANI-FLUSH you know the 
bowl is clean. Stains and invisible 
film that foster germ growth are re- 
moved by the chemical, disinfecting 
action of this wonderful cleaner. 
SANI-FLusH saves disagreeable, 
messy scrubbing. Just sprinkle it in 
the toilet bowl—that’s all.It’s safe in 
septic tanks, effective in hard and 
soft water. Two handy sizes sold 
everywhere. The 
Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


QUICK 
EASY 


BUTS 



















from Texas. 9” pottery 

bow! hand painted by 

Mexican artists; hacienda 

colors, scenes: overfiow- ’ 

ing with selected pecans, a 

walnuts, brazils, almonds, filberts—about 2 Ibs. 


Luxuriously gift wrapped, gift card 
$3.50 ea., postpaid, U. S. 
Send check, money order today to 


THE RANCH HOUSE 
BOX 27H FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Write for FREE Brochure of Unusual Gifts 






“CHORE GIRL 


“Pot Cleaner of the Nation” 

Bock again to lighten your work. Better than ever because 
of wor-born improvements. Ask for me at your favorite 
store. Accept only the genuine with my picture on the tag 
ond name stomped on eyelet fastener. 10¢ everywhere. 
pa cad, ac echt lt Arann 


WARMTH FOR BACKACHES 


Bockaches, socro-ilioc or lum- 
bogo poins all benefit from the — 







comforting heat produced by — 
Allcock’s Porous Plaster. Gives => 
relief, supports muscles 2 | 


. buy one now. 
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we have never seen before. Liberty is 
more than a pleasant sounding word. It is 
the very foundation of human progress. 


George Alt, Faith, S.D. 


Concentration Camp: Under the 
terms of Selective Service Act, 
scientious objectors were entitled to liberty 
one after the end the war. In- 
stead, they are still being held in C.O. 
camps while political prisoners. of Ger- 
many and Japan have been freed. Public 
Law 630 specifically authorized pay for 
conscientious objectors. No C.O. was ever 
paid anything. Rather, the men were 
charged $35 a month for their upkeep. 
During the last five years, 11.000 C.O.’s 
put in 57 million man hours of enforced 
labor. Neither they, nor their 4.000 wives, 
nor 2.000 dependent children received one 
cent for this work. A former manager of 
a C.O. camp, upon resigning, declared the 
treatment and punishment received by 
these prisoners at the hands of Selective 
Service were the re-establishment of slav- 
ery in this country. What a shame! 


Lena Mestel, Collinsville, JIl. 


con- 


tne 


year of 


Truman Anecdotes: I am editing a 

book of anecdotes and stories about Presi- 

dent Truman. I would like to hear from 

PATHFINDER readers who may know of 

any Truman anecdotes. 

Cyril Clemens, President, 
International Mark Twain Society 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


@ Brief letters and photos from read- 
ers on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address: PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 











Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation 
etc., required by the Acts of Congress y August 24 
1912, and March 3, 1933 of PATHFINDER published 
bi-weekly at Chicago, Ill. for Oct. 1, 1946. 

State of Pennsylvania } 

County of Philadelphia 56. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid personally appeared Graham Patterson 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Publisher of the PATHFINDER 
and that the following is to the best of his knowl] € 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership mana 
ment and if a daily paper the circulation), etc of 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 

‘ required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 

by the Act of Marct 3 1933, embodied i 

o 537 Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of 





this fort to -wit 
1 That the n nd addresses of 


editor, qwanaging 


the publisher 





and business managers are: 
















Publisher, Graham Patter Ardmore Pa 

Editor, Wheeler McMiller Hopewell, N. J 

Managir Editor, D Id McNeil, Washington, D. ¢ 

Business lanagers Farm Journal, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa 

> That the owfer (If owned by a corporatior its 
ni e and dddres be stated and also i ie tels 
the d addressés of ov 
ing < 1 ent or more © t of 
stock no a corporation, and 
xidresses of the al owners if 
owned by a firn » or other u 
er its name ss, as well as those of each 
individual membe en.) 

Farm Journal hia, Pa.: Graham Patter 
son, Ardmore, Pa nkins, Pt adely a I 
Webb Publishi fins John Blair loffet 
Agent for J. How Pew, Jr lary Ethel Pew 
and label Pew Iphia, Pa 

: I t the k w rs, mortgagees and other 
security holders owr ling 1 per ce r re 
of total amount of es r other securities 
are: (If there are none so state.) None 

4. That the two paragraphs ext above givis the 
names of o and se lders 
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trustee is 
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acting, is gi 













F 2 paragrap! 
tain staten ‘ full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and s rity holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, h stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner: and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, ssociation, or corporation has - any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities tha as so stated by him. 

5. That the average sopies of each issue of 
this publica r ol through the mails or 
otherwise, to the twelve months 
preceding the d: - (This information 


s only.) 
tAHAM 
Signature of 


is required from daily 





PATTERSON 
Publisher.) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of 
September 1946 ( ra H. Wright Notary Public. 
My commission expires May 1, 1948) 








“Better get a pair Of those 
new B. F. Goodrich Silvertown 
rubber heels with the special 








non-slip feature!’ And... 
extra wear where you need it 
means more miles per foot. 





MECHANICS « HOME STUDY 


Step up your own skill with the facts and figures of your 
trade. Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside 
Trade Information in a handy form. Fully Illustrated and 
Easy to Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check the book 
you want for 7 days’ Free Examination. Send No Money. 
Nothing to pay postman. 0 Refrigeration $4 e O Radio $4 

Pumps & Hydraulics $4 e () Machinist $4 e © Diesel $2 
O Plumbers $6 eOShipfitter$1 eOWelders$1 eDAuto$4 
0 Mathematics $2 e ( Electricity $4 e © Carpenters $6 
0 Marine $4 eF- Blueprint $2 e (> Sheet Metal$1. 

If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price is paid. 


AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N. ¥. 
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... FOR THE 
CHRISTMAS TABLE 
WINDOW OR MANTEL 





These miniature Christ- 
mas trees are unsur- 
passed in beauty and 
originality.Rayon visca 
material on branches 
resem bles nature’sluxu- 
riant foliage. Stands 18” high. 12 candles and 
top star illuminated by 25-watt lamp in base 
of tree. Lamp and cord included. No. 18-1, 


natural green. No. 18-2, glisten- $695 


ing white. Order today. Only... 


5-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


TICO, INC. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Dept. C-2 


| [] Send meoneCandlelite Christmas Tree, post- 
| age prepaid, for enclosed payment of $6.95 | 
| (J Send one Candlelite Christmas Tree C.O.D. | 
















I wiil pay pustman $6.95, plus postage. 
Name 
Address : 
State 
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in This Issue... 





Pathfinder Photo 


The Cover. Washington’s Na- 
tional Airport is the world’s busiest 
air terminal. Only to minutes from 
downtown Washington, it serves 18.- 
coo civilian and service transports a 
month. For more pictures and facts 
ibout your capital’s air depot see 
pages 24-25. 


6 


Newsstand Sales. People often 
ask, “Where can I buy a copy of 
PATHFINDER?” Usually they have 
heard someone speak well of it, and 
would like to see a copy before be- 
coming a subscriber or regular news- 
stand buyer. 

PATHFINDER’S distribution has 
been widened recently to include rail- 
road, bus and airline stations and 
terminals, as well as many of the 
newsdealers where PATHFINDER has 
previously been sold. 


* * 


Quiz. Who is the latest newcomer to 
the Hall of Fame? 
(See A Rebel Goes North, p- 41.) 
What town recently spurned the gift 
of a fine calf? 
(See Spare the Fatted Calf, p- 


40. ) 
What is the test pilot’s deadliest en- 
emy? - 


(See Shocking Death, p. 51.) 
Has opera quit singing the blues? 
(See The Met Goes On, p. 55.) 
a slot machine pinch hit for the 
doctor? 
(See You Pays Your Money, p. 


=) 


39.) 

Did your cod in da hed move to your 
throat? 

(See Which Common Cold? p. 
39.) 

What’s holding up home building? 
(See For Want of A Nail, p. 20.) 

What's new in the Townsend move- 
ment? 

(See Townsend Revolt, p. 19.) 

How did a tiny Vermont village have 
fame thrust upon it? 

(See Picture of Peace, p. 21.) 

Is brain chemistry a clue,to sanity? 
(See Mind Menders: Dixie Re- 
port, p. 39.) 

Can 42 minus 10 equal 208? 

(See Higher Mathematics, p. 20.) 
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Prepare your car for winter driving by having 
your dealer check your spark plugs now. If 
they have lost their efficiency, insist on new 
Champion Spark Plugs. They will insure instant 
starts in coldest weather, faster warm-ups and 
smoother engine performance. Champion dealers 
everywhere are ready to serve you with the 
correct size and type for your car to insure 
maximum efficiency and economy. Snap into 
winter with dependable Champion Spark Plugs. 
Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 


OLLOW THE EXPERTS 





| SEE HE SMOKES [ C 





| International 


Zntimate Company? You said it ... for the gals everywhere go for the DEWITT EMERY. “Diplomatic miracle!" 
masculine “aroma-appeal” of natural, non-scented Irish Castle Pipe Mixture. 
Just picture yourself smoking Willoughby Taylor’s blend of 8 of the world’s 
finest tobaccos ... Turkish, Latakia, Kentucky White Burleys, Louisiana Perique, 
Bright Virginias ... the ideal man’s smoke ...and watch the gals light up when 
you light up. ee see when you smoke 1.C.! 


It is my earnest hope that some ‘| 
time, before long, our spineless. appeasing 
State Department will—in some miraculous 
manner—develop enough backbone to once 








ES Se PS ee ae - = again make the American flag respected 
ys > ; FREE! FULL-SIZE POCKET PACKAGE of Irish around the world.—Dell itt Emery, presi- 
> ’ gate ete cages er dent. National Small Bustness Men’s As- 
oe Al g Tenn Tobacco Co., Dept PN, Wilkes Barre, Pa ; sociation. 
ee i ' 
<< . Re | believe no country exists with 
1 ' greater liberties. Our people. for example 
ieee P are the only ones in the world with libs 
a J erty to eat virtually unrestricted.—Edel- 
LISTEN fo Fishing & Hunting Club of the Air, American Broadcasting Co.( Blue Net.), Wednesday nights. miro Js» Farrell. ex-President. Argentina. 





Comfort Most people know ork ba he 


greatest country in the world 
Ba bi don’t know why.—Paul H. Griffith, na- 
a 1es tional commander, American “ee n. 
At first sign of chaf- 
ing dry eczema or 
simple rash, use sooth- 
ing, medicated Resinol 
for gentle relief of 
itching, smarting irrita- 
tion. 50 years a favorite 


Mild Resinol Soap is 
ideal for baby’s bath. 


 RESINO OINTMENT Small business is 92° opposed t 
s w AND SOAP OPA, and 32% favor closing their plants 


ot 
5 I 


Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel ger n laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the under tanding you must like the way it 
quickly allays the cough or you are to have 
your money bac 


CREOMULSION| 













It is quite possible that in our first 
effort to reach Venus, 25.000,000 miles 
away, our calculations may be in ‘error so 
that the space ship will miss Venus by sev- 
eral thousand miles and thus keep circling 
. y the sun to the end of time.—Dr. Samuel 
‘ Herrick, University of California. 








For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis GENUI N e until all OPA control, except over rents, 
: FU fae) bia 133 is eliminated.—C. W. Harder, president 
of > Nation: “ederatio yf Small Busi- | 
ya asi: the itional Federation of S l |} | 


ness. 





FREE CATALOG 


Buy direct from one of the 
most reliable wholesale fur 
organizations. The latest styles, quality 
furs. Sizes 10 to 46, in a wide selection 
to choose from: Silver Foxes, Muskrats, 
Skunks, Ponies, Kidskins, Raccoons, 
Coneys. Pius Many Other Furs. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send for free catalog! 


H. M. J. FUR CO. 
150-F.W. 28 St., New York 1, N. Y. 






Modern Christianity is feeble. dan- 
gerously laggard and half asleep. Dare we 
muddle along? What makes us so sure 
that our time, the years of our lives, and 
of our civilization will not run out ?—Dr. 


Franklin C. Fry, president, United Luth- 









SALESMEN ou 


Nationally Rnounfllanufacturer 


Bulld up a business of your own with Nationally 
Advertised Products bearing Underwriters’ label. 


H f 
Sell to schools, factories, service stations, ware- ‘ | eran Churc h in America. 
houses, hotels, restaurants, public institutions, ) 
truck and bus companies, grain elevators, house 1 ° 

‘ 

+ 





trailers, autos, farms, homes, etc. Capable man Learn now—without obligation—how to protect and sell | question whether the hanging of 
can earn real money. Established in 1916. Write your invention Secure “‘Patent Guide’ Free. Write those who. bowever des VIC able. were the 
letter with details, age, expertence, etc. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON lendens roy, I . } 

Devt: 35-23 FYR-FYTER CO., Dayton}, Ohio Registered Patent Attorneys eac ers or the 1€ rman peop é Wl ever 
ee ee eee em wee ew we ee ee eee | 637-K Adams Building Washington, D. Cc. discourage aggressive war, lor no one 


STAMM LE R 2 | | makes aggressive war unless he hopes to 


win.—Sen. Robert A. Taft (R.-Ohio). 
This new 128-page book, ““Stammerting, 


Its Cause and Correction,’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 45 years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3436 Circle 
Tower, Indianapol!s 4, Ind. 


: 
: 
! 


9s —gguaaaeson GIANT CHINCHILLAS 
Raise money-making Chin-Chin 
Giant Chinchillas, King of all rab- 
bits. Gorgeous fur. Big demand. 
Big profits. Small capital. Anideal 
business for anybody, anywhere. 


R4A Sellersville, Pa. 






No propaganda smoke screen 
should be permitted to hide the real cause 
of the meat shortage. Controls continue, 











WILLOW BROOK FARM 
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despite the fact that Congress specified in 
the law that a commodity should be regu- 
lated only if its regulation is practical._— 
L. A. Warren, president, Safeway Stores, 
Int. 


| have searched in vain for even 
one official in the National Housing Ad- 
ministration possessing first-hand experi- 
ence with mass production of war-tested 


plastic or metal products, much less an ex- 


pert in the field—Ray Sawyer, housing 
director, Amvets. 


The migraine headache has its ori- 
gin above the chin. It is not connected 
with abdominal illness. The - principal 
cause is nervous tension from the patient’s 
business and home life.-—Dr. Walter C. 
Alvarez, Mayo Clinic. 





More dangerous than the German 
army is the demagoguery that deceives the 
veteran today by promising him something 
for nothing. The American veteran is not 
for sale-—Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Vet- 
erans Administrator. 


Pretty little girls don’t mind 
wearing rubber footwear 


when it’s as smart looking 

For the first time I see possibility of , 
winding up the peace conference. Why, I 
have seen the Senate take more time over 
a single bill than the 21 nations have 
taken over the many diverse and compli- 
cated issues in this-meeting.—Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes. 


.and as comfortable. . 
as these Beverly Gaiters 
Warmly lined for greater 


comfort, they were especially 


designed for young hands to 


put on and take off. 

What | saw in Germany persuaded 
me that it is the height of folly to take 
young men of 18 and 1g and send them 
out on the roads of Germany to interpret 
democracy to the German people. These 
boys have not learned the true meaning of 
democracy themselves.—Arthur—~ Hayes 
Sulzberger, publisher of the New York 
Times. 


The smart fitting women’s 
Gaiters shown below are one 
of the many styles of fine 
quality BALL-BAND rubber 
footwear now available. De- 


signed for comfort and styled 

There is no meat famine, but there 
is a meat shortage.—President Harry S. 
Truman, 


for flattery and smooth, easy 


fit... they will protect your 





health, your shoes, your pre- 


| shall not be surprised if a distant 
day will recognize this legal condemna- 
tion of oppressions and aggressions, em- 
bodied in the verdict at Nuremberg, as 
civilization’s chief salvage from the Sec- 
ond World War.—Supreme Court Justice 
Robert H. Jackson. 


cious hose all winter long. 






Look for the store display- 
ing the Red Ball—then look 
fo r the Red Ball on the sole, 


| - Balf- 


Acme | 


JUSTICE JACKSON. Nuremberg salvage. 


RIG vu Ss. 
PAT OFF 1901 


d/] 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO.. Mishawaka, Indiana 
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, was a time when it was an 
almost insurmountable obstacle. 


Now Grandson and Grandpop are 
buddies who can see each other 
every other week or so. 


What worked this wonderful 
change? 


It’s not enough to say the auto- 
mobile — because the original 
automobile alone didn’t. Many of 
us can remember when 50 miles 
was a long, tiring trip over not- 
too-good roads. 


But companies like General 
Motors saw that as they made 
cars better, sales would increase. 
More cars would be used—roads 


ENERAL MOTORS 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


Whe Pa 
akin A Esseoty Ae 


would be improved—distances 
would be shortened. 


So regularly, year after year, they 
set aside part of their earnings 
to improve their product and 
widen its usefulness to the public. 


In asteady, never-ending pursuit 
of progress, they put their time, 
effort and money into improving 
everything about the automobile. 


_§ Pe only a prospering 
business could do this. Without 
earnings, there would have been 
no money to pay for improvements 
—or the better factories and ad- 
ditional jobs that came with them. 








How big have these earnings 
been ? Well, as an indication, since 
1917, a 29-year stretch, General 
Motors’ hundreds of thousands of 
stockholders have received in div- 
idends an average of about 7¢ 
from each sales dollar. (In war 
years they got only 3)4¢.) 


Not much to pay, ‘is it, for the 
benefits derived! Not much of a 
price for knocking down the bar- 
riers of distance—for giving 
Grandpops a chance to know their 
Grandsons, and vice versa. 


That’s why we say all.the people 
profit when a business prospers. 
On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, coast to coost 


twice weekly. See your local newspaper 
for time and station. 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC © OLDSMOBILE © BUICK © CADILLAC © BODY BY FISHER © FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH °* GM DIESEL 
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VOLUME 53 NEWS MAGAZINE NUMBER 33 


Circulation more than 900,000 


PATHFINDER IS PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER WEEK FROM THE NATION'S CAPITAL 








‘genie Boo?” 
Graham Patterson, Publisher TRAPPED FOR PROFIT 


Wheeler McMillen, Editorial Director 


Donald McNeil, Managing Editor ---SO CAN YOU 


Felix Morley, Editorial Consultant Daniel Boone’s first love was trapping 


Senior Editors: Alton B. Parker, Steven L. Librarian: Milton Prensky; Assistants; Morris and hunting. When he wasn’t fighting 


Werner, Watson Fenimore, Evelyn Peter- L. Amos, Robert Surosky. Indians, he spent most of his time in the 
— Art Director: O. C. Roberts; Assistants: Norman forest. He knew the most intimate 
“Pope Haley. K te Erigpecs. John —— Driscoll, Walter Gretschel. habits of everything that walked or flew. 
ope Haley, Karl Hess enriette Jones, i 

Allen Knight, John D. Stewart, M. K. Bureaus: Chicago—George H. Tagatz, Mar- Craftily, he scanned hollow logs errs 
Wisehart, Henry C. Beck, John Conly, tha Kennedy. New York—Carol Brown. creeks for high-priced mink; kept his 
Robert Conly, Hugh Ressell Fraser, Sidney Jenkins, Assistant Publisher eyes peeled in the riffles of streams for 
Assistant Editors: Mary A. Baden, Alberta Grey, Ruth H. Quinn, Business Manager hungry *coon; knew the best way of 


omg Koehler, Helen Robeson, Wilson 


L. Scott, Harry David, Everett E. Dodd. Veugha Flannery, Design Consultant catching and holding skunk. And Daniel 


Boone cashed in on his catches. 

You, too, can get good prices for 
mink, raccoon and skunk. Make sure 
your catches don’t get away. Trap 
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Maybe you think only an imagi- 
nary foe can fall before your lad’s 
toy Tommy gun. But when Junior 
leaves it lying on steps or side- 
walk, it becomes a deadly weapon 
in reality. Someone passing by may 
trip on it and be injured seriously 
~—even fatally. And then you may 


] s. sy Ue 
- - Ty ot ~ aenn 
ty ao Med im 8a vaee 





Gutted by fire 


Production and earnings stop— 
but not income if Hartford Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance was 
carried covering earnings against 
loss by fire or other specified 
causes. 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 


face a costly damage suit. 
Hundreds of everyday occur- 
rences like this can get you into 
serious trouble. But there’s one way 
to keep safe—Hartford’s Compre- 
hensive Personal Liability Insur- 
ance. It gives you $10,000 worth of 
protection for as little as $10 a year! 





Bike wrecks car! 


A swerve, a crash...and who's go- 
ing to pay for the wrecked car? If 
you're that child’s parent, it may be 
you... unless you’re covered by 
Hartford’s Comprehensive Per- 


sonal Liability Insurance. 


Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company - Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 









<3 See 


Unfinished symphony? 


Musical instruments usually cost considerable 
money. Protect this investment with Hart- 
ford Musical Instrument Insurance, in the 
companies that write “practically every form 


of insurance except personal life insurapce.” 


Step on it... but gently! 


ai There’s dynamite in the accelera- 
h tor! Better take it easy! Protect 

yourself with Hartford Automo- 
bile Insurance. It covers damage 
suits, fire, theft, collision... and 
pays your own and passengers’ 
medical expenses, too! 





Hartford 15, Conn. 
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This was to see if hush—hush instruments could instantly detect and. 
locate an atomic explosion anywhere on earth. Civilian scientists 
think it was a flop; Navy keeps mum. 


BAD FLYING WEATHER this winter is expected to bring on.a rash of safety 
measures, putting CAA'S instrument landing system into general use. 


HOWEVER, FIVE TO 10 YEARS of research will be needed. before commercial air-— 


lines have instruments to lick weather completely, and fly as inde- 
pendently of atmospheric conditions as railroads run. 

ARMY AIR FORCES will needle next Congress for $1 billion to establish an air- 

. craft engineering center. 

FUSS IN PANAMA over our holding 30 bases is mostly local politics. The 
friendly Panama government has to go through the motions of protest- 
ing, to prevent anti-U. S. politicians from making capital of 
"cooperation with Yankee imperialism." 


ARMY OFFICIALS EXPECT LABOR TROUBLE in Canal Zone. The leftist United Public 


Workers of America (CIO) Has sent a full-time organizer to Panama. 


HOUSING CONTROLS may be on the way out. Truman thinks Housing Expediter 
Wyatt's management has been a bigger failure than the meat fiasco. 

COAL OPERATORS warn of hidden danger in Lewis' next wage demands. Instead of 
straight one-— or two-year contracts, he wants to be free to bargain 
every 30 days. Strike threats would keep coal mining in continual 
suspense. 

GOERING'S SUICIDE will revive nazism in Germany, some State Department officers 
fear. The No. 1 war criminal became a second Messiah to the Brown 
Shirts when he cheated the Big Four's hangman. 

OPA RESIGNATIONS in higher brackets are starting. Prediction is that Adminis-— 
trator Paul Porter will be back with Federal Communications Commis-— 
sion by January. 

OLD—LINE DEMOCRATS’ say utter defeat of present Administration is only way they 
can recapture control of their party. If Democrats do go down, look 
for Jim Farley to go back in saddle as Democratic National Chairman. 

TRUMAN HAS BEEN ADVISED to quit courting left-wing labor and concentrate on 
strengthening weak spots in the "regular" party. He'll have to make 
this move if major strikes follow the November elections. 

TRUMAN'S WAR POWERS will get a going over in January. Party leaders on both 
sides think it's time they end. As it stands now, Truman has these 
powers until peace is official. 

Privileges and Elections Committee members assure them of support when 
states submit certificates of election. 

ANTHRACITE COAL PRODUCERS and affiliated railroads face serious decline in 
demand for hard coal. Big independents fear 40% of home consumers 
will switch to oil. 


—eeee FO Oe 


range between 40¢ and 50¢ a lb. by Yule feasting time. 


DAIRY PRICES will continue up, at least until January, say agricultural offi- 
Ccials. Demand continues up while supplies drop seasonally. 


OO ee See 


GENERAL MARSHALL has Truman's permission to come home from China. Indications 
are he'll stay until his job (to help unite China politically) is 
either a partial success-—-or hopeless. 
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The Nation 


Freedom 


President throws control pclicies over- 
board; too late, Republicans say, 
to save Democrats Nov. 5 


Some thought of meat. Some thought 
of votes. But as he spoke, Harry Truman 
became the first President in U.S. history 
to bargain for the support of the people 
with steaks. 

To many there was deeper meaning 
in the President’s meat-freeing speech. 
Tucked between blame-laying phrases was 
his most important message to the nation: 
New Deal regimentation is ended. Hence- 
forth individuals, not the Government, 
will steer the course of American business. 

Into the grave with OPA went wage 
controls. They are dead beyond recall. 
And to puncture Truman’s desperate bid 
for good-will, GOP orators hammer at 
voters: “If you can have meat today, why 
couldn’t you have it two months ago?” 

Their 13th year at the country’s helm 
had been unlucky for the Democrats. A 
nation that had weathered nine years of 
“reconstruction” and four of war was 
ready for a change. 

Last-minute Gallup polls and other 
impartial observers say if the shift to 
Republican ranks continues, the switchover 
may reach landslide proportions, Overall 
forecasts give the GOP 57% of the vote. 
The House is a sure thing. And if the Re- 
publicans hold on to their present seats 
and pick up but nine more, the upper 
house will change hands also. 

Men vs. Machines. Key to the size 
of the victory lies in Midwest cities. Re- 
publicans are working hardest to whip 
strong Democratic organizations in Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis. Here political 
trends are tough to predict, but the Re- 
publicans may gain one or two seats in 
each city. The GOP now holds 94 House 
seats from 12 states in this region. They’re 
not worried about the rural districts. 

Lodge Leading. The day after Tru- 


man’s talk, Republican Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr. inched ahead of Democrat 
David I, Walsh in Massachusetts’ close 


senatorial fight. Gov. Maurice J. Tobin 
was losing the “fight of his political life” 
(Boston’s Mayor Curley put the curse on 
Tobin at the party’s state convention). 
And Republican Lt. Gov. Robert Fiske 


Bradford has better than an outside 
chance to win. 
In New York, the Democrats had 


written James M. Mead off in the guber- 
natorial fight against hard-hitting Thomas 
E. Dewey, who's shooting for Republican 
presidential nomination in 1948, 

Pennsylvania’s Sen. Joe Guffey was in 
the same boat as Mead. Gov. Martin was 
a shoo-irf as the Keystone state’s next Sen- 
ator. With a 200,000 state-wide majority, 
Republicans could pick up five or six 
House seats. 
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John W. 


slow 


Ohio’s great vote-getter 
Bricker got his campaign off to a 
start, but pollsters see him in the Senate 
by a majority of 700.0c0. Bricker’s 
strength may elect Thomas J. Herbert 
governor over Democrat Frank J. Lausche, 
Ohio’s present governor. Democrats are 
sure of winning in only three congressional 
districts. 

Record Vote. Elsewhere in the big- 
gest mid-term election (34 million votes 
are expected), Democrats fight to cover 
an incredible record of blunders while 
Republicans make the most of them. 

Michigan's Arthur Vandenburg is giv- 
ing the lie to the danger of a politician 
turning “statesman.” The able Republican 
may win by 300,000 votes. 

The South is still Democratic. How- 
ever, Olney F. Flynn has a better chance 
to be Oklahoma’s governor than any GOP 
nominee has ever had. 

The Northwest is a toss-up and the 
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AX MAN. Harassed Truman did what he had 
to do. (SEE: Freedom) 
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HOT WORDS. GOP Chairman Reece directed 
them at Truman. (SEE: Freedom) 
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happiest man in the whole election picture 
is California’s Gov. Earl Warren. Renomi- 
nated by both big parties, he’s the only 
major candidate in the nation everyone— 
Republican and Democrat—seems to like. 


Reuther’s Salvo 


The United Automobile Workers, who 
took the lead in labor’s first postwar battle 
for wages, are again firing salvos in. what 
may develop into another major industry- 
labor fight. 

Pulling the firing pins is CIO’s fire- 
brand Walter Reuther, who has taken 
wage policy into his own hands without 
waiting for Truman to junk the Wage 
Stabilization Board. Reuther, docile for 
some months, trotted out labor’s new price 
tag for all U.S. industry to pay—a cost 
of living wage increase. 

No Strikes. Reuther claims he hopes 
for industrial peace and insists his move 
comes “not by choice but by economic 
facts.” At his elbow is CIO Boss Philip 
Murray, who also hopes. for peace, but 
knows that his steel-workers will take 
nothing less than 15¢ when wage negotia- 
tions open Jan. 1. 

Big, sprawling AFL (7 million mem- 
bers) ended its Chicago convention talk- 
ing down strikes. But William Green and 
other bosses are sure that their self-ruled 
affiliates will either equal CIO gains or 
strike. And labor leaders admit that even 
new wage increases will be wiped out by 
price boosts unless the nation’s production 
runs high. 

Peace Planners. As the Government 
scrapped wage and price controls to give 
collective bargaining the green light, the 
Committee for Economic Development 
began laying the groundwork for “keeping 
industrial peace” and warding off another 
depression. Their economic experts are 
drafting plans to set up permanent labor- 
management boards to help collective bar- 
gaining. CED hopes-to finish the job be- 
fore Congress starts writing restrictive 
laws which might hamper the right to 
strike. 

Meanwhile the strike picture stayed 
spotty. After a 25-day hold-out, Pitts- 
burgh’s striking power plant workers sud- 
denly changed their minds and decided to 
follow the company’s suggestion to arbi- 
trate. 

Settlement. Trucks began to roll 
again for two big New York food chains 
a few hours after drivers won a 31¢-an- 
hour wage boost. In Akron and Topeka 
2,200 CIO rubber workers walked out, 
closing two plants, because the company 
figured out a way to save six minutes in 
a tire-making operation. And the ship 
strike continued as labor representatives 
persisted in making negotiations a “now 
you see me, now you don’t” farce. 


Meat at a Price 


Cattle herds stomped into the na- 
tion’s slaughtering pens to tumble record- 
breaking meat prices and to start the 
props from beneath the high cost of eating 
in America. 

When a three-day avalanche of meat 
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MEAT ON HOOF. The nation's stockyards became clogged after controls were lifted. Right, butchers were busy, too. (SEE: Meat at a Price) 


to livestock markets settled down, top- 
grade cattle prices had dropped $1 to $10 
hundred pounds from an all-time peak 
of $38.50 a hundredweight. Hog prices 
jumped to $27.50 a hundredweight, then 
feH from $2 to $5. In retail markets, house- 
wives waited for $1-a-lb. hamburger and 
go¢-a-lb, pork chops to decline too. 

Where prices finally level off, Agri- 
culture Department experts and big meat 
producers say, is anybody’s guess. 

Poultry Slump. First to feel the 
weight of the “red meat” landslide were 
chickens and turkeys. New York and 
Washington, D.C., chicken prices slumped 
1o¢ a pound in a single day. Turkeys 
dropped 8¢. 

Next the vegetable market felt the 
impact. New Jersey and New York pro- 
duce markets bulged with bushels of ap- 
ples, beans, carrots, cabbages and brus- 
sels sprouts as meat went back on butch- 
ers’ trays. 

Since meat is the backbone of Ameri- 
can diet (the nation eats 16 billion lbs. a 
year normally) food experts predict a 
continuing flood of it will surely depress 
the general food market. 

How Long? Whether the flood would 
continue, no crystal-gazer would say. But 
there was no doubt that it had gotten off 
to a thumping start. 

Long caravans of hog trucks snaked 
their way into 12 major meat centers to 
deliver 135,000 porkers where a week be- 
fore there were only 10,000. Cattle re- 
ceipts topped 86,800, double the previous 
week, But many of the steers were unfat- 
tened (meaning that first steaks will be 
tough) and experts worried because thou- 
sands of pigs were marketed as “light- 
weights,” which should have been fattened 
and sold later. 

Spokesman for the “big four” meat 
packers (Armour, Cudahy, Swift and Wil- 
son) were sticking to their guess that the 
earlier OPA-holiday stampede would not 
be repeated. They predicted that cattle- 
men, sure that these Government controls 
are gone forever, will fatten their herds 
for bigger yield. 

Finis. Meanwhile, t. meet a Nov. 1 
deadline (when OPA will end all controls 
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except on rents, automobiles, sugar, build- 
ing materials, farm machinery, consumer 
durables and a few others), 34.728 clerks, 
experts and enforcement officers are grim- 
ly grinding out releases, scrapping ceiling 
after ceiling and pondering where their 
next jobs will come from as they speed 
OPA to its Valhalla. 


It’s Still No Soap 


Saturday night, according to the song, 
is the “loneliest night in the week.’ It 
could also become the dirtiest. 

Possibly the worst soap shortage ever 
to hit the nation is expected to plague 
housewives for at least six more months. 

Though steers (main source of soap) 
now are going to market, OPA ceilings on 
inedible tallows have hamstrung output. 
Even if ceilings are raised, manpower and 
other production problems will keep tallow 
scarce for months. The average bar of 
soap is about 50% tallow. 

Other essentials in soap manufacture 
—oils and soda ash—are also short. Ceil- 
ings are off oils, but soap makers can ex- 
pect no large shipments until December. 
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RECRUIT. Corp. |. T. Bennett, Baltimore, is 
millionth. (SEE: Not So Drafty) 


Behind the soda ash shortage is the heavy 
demand from glass manufacturers, plus 
the fact that biggest soda ash producers 
have never caught up from last June’s 
crippling strikes. 

Laundry Troubles. Soapless house- 
wives can give up the idea of “sending the 
FEB I OOO 


Perseverance 


A soap-starved family in Decatur 
Ill., saw a soap ad in a newspaper 
When the. wife couldn’t get out to the 
store, the husband took the day off, 
stood in line, came home with a box of 
chips. Next day he did the same thing. 
Score: Two days off from work. 
Two boxes of soap chips. 
PBB PPP PPP PP PPP PPP 
wash to the laundry.” They’re pinched 
too. One large Pennsylvania laundry has a 
“waiting list of nearly 3,000 potential cus- 
tomers, Another in Detroit reports a back- 
log of 1,500. Washington and Baltimore 
laundries split a single carload of soap last 
week—the first shipment since September 
15. For months big-city laundries have 
been forced to borrow soap from each 
other to keep going. 

Meanwhile housewives plead for any 
thing that lathers. In Chicago they scram- 
bled to pay as high as so¢ for a bar of 
toilet soap. Many said they couldn’t get 
anything else to wash clothes with. 


Not So Drafty 


Presidential invitations to get into a 
soldier’s uniform are out at least until 
next year. The Army’s ranks are enlist 
ment filled and 6,643 U.S. draft boards 
are closing up shop. 

The back-to-the-Army trend—a mil- 
lion volunteers in the last year—put into 
moth balls the Selective Service set-up 
which sent 10.2 million Americans into 
camps and combat since former War Sec- 
retary Henry-L. Stimson pulled the fatal 
No. 158 out of the bowl in October 1940. 

Of the million enlistees since Oct. 6 
1945, about half signed up for short-term 
enlistment. Of these 207,000 will be out 
before June 30, 1947. To stay at peak 
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THE PEOPLE'S AFFAIRS 


Production Pre-war Now 
(monthly average) 


HIGHER 


158,000 212,000 
156,000 218,000 
1,100,000 1,700,000 
380,000 608,000 
47,000 66,000 
125,000 169,000 


Washing machines 
Vacuum cleaners 
Radios 


Electric irons 


Electric ranges 
Gas ranges 
Lumber (millions 


of board ft.) 


3,045 3,164 


LOWER 


309,000 
67,000 
312,000 241,000 
Men's suits... . 2,100,000 1,915,000 
Silk hose (prs.). 33,800,000 1,100,000 


* * * 


218,000 
29,000 


Refrigerators 
Sewing machines 
Passenger cars 


The Government received 
last month . .$4,477,628 507 

The Government spent 
last month. 


$2,754,984,717 
. .$265,368,855,314 


The Government owes. 





strength the Army must enlist 40,000 men 
a month. Today the rate of enlistment 
averages about 60,000. If it continues, 
chances are the word “inductee” will be- 
come an obsolete term next March 31, 
when the Selective Service Act officially 
dies. , 

New Plan, Old Idea. But the Army’s 
long-range plans are based on its trump 
card, universal training. A new plan, un- 
veiled at the American Legion convention 
in San Francisco last month, differs little 
from the one that died in the 79th Con- 
gress. 

It provides that all physically fit 
youths from 18 to 20 sign up for a year 
of training. Boys reaching 17 would be 
required to register and be ready for the 
call at 18 or when they are graduated from 
high school. 

The first six months would be spent 
in basic military training. Trainees could 
then take their second six months in (1) 
college ROTC classes, (2) the National 
Guard or (3) enlisted reserve corps. 

Against It. Opposition to the plan 
has developed. The American Legion 
okayed universal training, but instead of 
six months of basic training it asked for 
four. Church and educational leaders who 


stymied the plan last year can be counted 
on to offer a united front against it when 
the 80th Congress convenes. 

The War Department insists that the 
next war will be a defensive one; that 
every community must have a cadre of 
men trained to fight with the latest tools 
and tricks of warfare. 


Forever Amber 


Uncle Sam is trying to peddle 4.374.- 
582 plugs of tobacco and 3.525.612 pack- 
ages of scrap tobacco—stuff the Army, 
Navy and Marines didn’t use. Trouble is 
the plugs are moldy and the scrap is shop- 
worn. 

J. V. Morrow of the Department of 
Agriculture is handling the sales. He had 
no trouble getting rid of $5.5 million in 
cigars and cigarettes, but the chewing to- 
bacco is a different story. “People don’t 
chew like they used to,” Morrow says. 

Island Money. What Morrow thought 
would be his toughest deal turned out to 
be easy. He got rid of some special stick 
tobacco, which no one in U.S. would touch 
because of its rank odor. During the war 
G.I.s used it to barter with South Sea 


‘islanders. The natives in turn used it for 


money until it became too shopworn. Then 
they chewed it. Morrow got the manufac- 
turers to take the Government’s stick to- 
bacco back. They'll freshen it for re- 
circulation—in the South Seas. 


Little Acorns 


U.S. tree-lovers agree with poet Joyce 
Kilmer that only God can make trees— 
but they think man can do a lot to help 
save them. 

Because axes, saws and fires are kill- 
ing 150 trees for every 100 new ones 
planted, the watchdogs of the nation’s for- 
ests have, in fact, thrown Kilmer out of 
the window and are following Cicero's 
advice: “He plants trees to benefit an- 
other generation.” 

Facts. Out of the Forestry Congress 
in Washington, first since 1903, came one 
alarming fact: Total standing timber in 
the country today—an estimated 1,600 
billion board feet—is 43% less than it was 
40 years ago, 9% less than in 1938. 

To keep forest lands from becoming 
barren wastes (and trees museum pieces), 
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VIRGINIA CRASH, All 28 escaped, but demand for sofety grew. (SEE: Airlines’ Growing Pains) 
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“We Never Miss The Water "Til The Well Runs Dry?) 
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RECKLESS HEIR. We're frittering away an 
inheritance. (SEE: Little Acorns) 


Ding, N.Y. Herald Tribune Syndicate 


the American Forestry Association is pool- 
ing ideas to develop a program all can 
support. 

Experts named by the AFA recom- 
mend a broad program of private, state 
and Federal action in reforestation, public 
education, fire protection and forest man- 
agement. The committee calls for state. 
rather than Federal laws regulating use of 
privately-owned forest resources. Such 
laws would require planting to balance 
cutting, outlaw destruction of immature 
growth and tighten the forest fire preven- 
tion laws now in effect in the leading 
forest states. 

Agriculture Secretary Anderson agrees 
that some limit must be set on timber 
cutting, but insists that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do a better policing job. 

No matter how it’s done—by educa- 
tion or by police work—hopes are high 
that tree planting will soon outdistance 
tree cutting. 


Airlines’ Growing Pains 

A loaded airliner takes off from 
Washington bound for New York, a two- 
hour trip. En route the ceiling begins to 
drop. By the time the ship reaches New 
York incoming planes are “stacked up” 
at 1,000-ft. levels, left to cruise in tight 
circles until each in turn gets clearance 
from the control tower. 

Finally the Washington plane is 
brought in. Disgruntled passengers reach 
their hotels two hours late. They could 
have made the trip by train in the same 
time with less inconvenience and less 
expense. 

Safe—But Stranded. When the 
weather is bad, pilots often land passen- 
gers hundreds of miles from where they 
want to go. Trouble is that although do- 
mestic airlines operate twice as many 
planes as they did 10 years ago and fly 
1o times the number of passenger-miles 
their ground facilities haven’t kept pace. 
Most air terminals have not conquered the 
problem of ro years ago. 

The aviation industry and the Civil 
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Aeronautics Board are working to better 
the record. CAB Chairman James M. Lan- 
dis declares safety must be the primary 
concern. 

First major step in the safety-first 
campaign will be installation at all major 
airports of radio beams to guide planes 
to safe landings in any weather. Already 
begun, the system is due to be completed 
by next summer. 

Radar equipment for commercial air- 
lines is also being tested. 

These will go a long way toward 
licking the problem of delayed landings 
under low ceilings, and the danger of mid- 
air crashes of stacked planes. 


Room (Self) Service 


The Willard’s famed Peacock Alley 
was dark and empty. The Statler’s lush 
lobbies were deserted. The Mayflower 
closed its doors. When the strike hit Wash- 
ington’s 18 major hotels, 15,000 “cliff- 
dwellers” were made homeless. 

Regular hotel-livers (Henry Wallace, 
J. Vivian Truman, the President’s brother, 
Secretary Schwellenbach) crossed picket 
lines to wheeze their way to upper-story 
suites and bedrooms. 

About all that was left of hotel life 
was the right to sleep in an unmade bed— 
unless you made your own. 

Telephone operators refused to han- 
dle out-of-town calls. Food and drinks had 
to be found elsewhere—if you could jimmy 
your way into restaurants, already jam- 
packed. 

All in Fun. But despite the many 
inconveniences, it was easily the best- 
natured strike on record. 

Guests like Singer Jessica Dragonette 
talked through open doors across corridors 
as they tidied up their maid-less quarters. 
Others commuted to Baltimore, 40 miles 
away. 

Pickets sang and chanted as they pa- 
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U.S. AUSTERITY. Sen. Ellender holed up in 
gymnasium. (SEE: Room (Self) Service) 
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raded. Some carried pocket-radios to catch 
the World Series. Managers tried running 
elevators, working switchboards, toting 
bags (out). One, fearful of an engineers’ 
sympathy strike, applied for a license to 
operate his hotel’s furnaces. And to a man 
they were flops. 

Easy Money. The strike wasn’t four 
hours. old before shrewd housewives de- 
cided to make a killing. Radio program 
directors threw away their usual “spots” 
and gave the time to blurbs like: “Are 
you and the little woman homeless? Then 
hustle up to 3816 Davis pl.—there’s a nice 
front room waiting for you—only $6 
each.” 

After a week the workers were still 
out. U.S. Conciliator Clyde Mills (he 
managed to get a room with a friend) had 
made little headway in getting the non-tip 
employes the 15¢-an-hour boost they de- 
manded. 


Good Morning, Judge 


The explosion didn’t come off. Out- 
side their adjoining offices Supreme Court 
Justices Black and Jackson met for the 
first time since their feud made headlines 
in the nation’s newspapers. Jackson broke 
the ice. 

“Good morning, Hugo.” 

“Good morning, Jackson.” 

They exchanged smiles, no hand- 
shakes, went about the business of the 
court (at full strength for the first time 





Hairbreadth Harry 


Told that members of the Supreme 
Court were scheduled to pay the Presi- 
dent their annual visit, in long coat and 
striped pants, Truman rushed from the 
executive offices to the White House, 
made a “fireman’s change” in order to 
greet the dignitaries in the same kind 
of attire. 

The nine jurists arrived in business 
suits. 





in more than a year): A case testing 
Indiana’s right to apply its gross income 
tax law to the earnings of out-of-state 
corporations. 

The next day Jackson and Black met 
again. This time it was at the White 
House as Supreme Court Justices paid 
their respects to President Truman. After 
the meeting, Jackson offered Black a ride 
downtown in his automobile. But Black 
declined with thanks. He had left his hat 
in Chief Justice Vinson’s car, would ride 
with him. 


Chest Time 


To care for their sick, blind, or- 
phaned and aged, 20 million Americans 
will dig into their pockets this month for 
$170 million. 

This year’s Community Chest drive, 
launched Oct. 22 in 850 U.S. and Cana- 
dian cities (also in the Virgin and Ha- 
waiian Islands), was due to end Oct. 29 
but would continue in some cities until 
goals were reached. 

War’s end and termination of the 
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FEUDERS. Justices Jackson (left) and Black. 
(SEE: Good Morning, Judge) 


National War Fund have trimmed about 
$20 million off U.S. charity fund require- 
ments. Even so, to “go over the top” an 
army of volunteer workers must raise an 
average $8.50 from every potential Com- 
munity Chest donor. 


Back to the Land 


While the earth remaineth, seed time 
and harvest time shall not cease—Genesis. 

The threat of the atom bomb, with 
its power to destroy great communities in 
a single blow, is interrupting for the first 
time in 150 years the trend of population 
from farm to city. 

So thinks U.S. Census Director J.C. 
Capt in a report on the 1945 Census of 
Agriculture. Capt lists the shorter work- 
week, faster transportation and the in- 
creasing complications of urban life as 
other factors which encourage a back-to- 
the-soil trend, at least on a part-time 
farming basis. 

The movement away from the land 
began in 1790, and has been accelerated 
up to now by invention and mechaniza- 
tion. Capt finds that farms are getting 
bigger (an average of nearly 200 acres to- 
day compared to 148 in 1920) and fewer 
(6 million now as against 6.5 million 25 
years ago). 

Healthier & Wealthier. His survey 
spots these healthy signs: (1) 98% of US. 
farms are family enterprises, producing 
more than 80% of the nation’s farm prod- 
ucts, plus food for the farmer’s own table; 
(2) the farmer of today produces an an- 
nual crop worth $2,500. In 1870 it was 
worth only $360. 

A Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
survey shows that today’s farmer earns 
as much money as the next man: Three 
out of every 10 farm families have from 
$500 to $1,999 to spend while almost two 
out of 10 have more than $2,000. 

Farm bank deposits, currency and 
U.S. savings bonds totaled more than 
$19 billion at the start of 1946 as against 
only about $5 billion in 1941. Five years 
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o farmers’ cash income was less than 
$12 billion annually. In the last two years 


it had topped $21 billion a year. 


Idaho's Venice 


When the fathers of Pocatello, 
Idaho (pop. 18,133), decided to repave 
the streets, instead of doing the job piece- 
meal, they tore up 1oo streets at once. 
As a result, motorists and pedestrians 
have taken a prolonged beating. So have 
fathers. 

The climax came one morning after 
a heavy rain. North Arthur st., caught 
with its paving up, became a river. Early- 
risers spotted three ducks floating off-shore 
at the Elks Club. Closer examination re- 
vealed that the ducks were decoys, also 
that at least one resident of Pocatello 
hadn't lost his sense of humor. 


city 


the city 


Reds in the Red 


To Stephen Leacock, Canadian hu- 
morist, the funniest thing in the world was 
an international loan, because nobody ever 
bothered to pay it back. Were le alive 
today, present U.S.-Russian “negotiations” 
would tie Leacock up in stitches. 

On Treasury’s lend-lease books is 
$11 billion in aid to the Soviets. Much of 
this was in war goods. But, says Treasury, 
several billions were machine tools, rail- 
road equipment, trucks and other items, 
some of which Russia used against the 
Nazis—but is still using to equip the Red 
army. 

Easy Payments. Uncle Sam is like 
a banker holding the note of a debtor who 
won't even come in to discuss terms of 
payment. A year ago when lend-lease 
ended, some $400 millions in goods -were 
earmarked for delivery to Russia. The 
Soviet tried to get the goods without 


making commitments but finally bowed 
to U.S. insistence and agreed to pay in 
30 yearly installments at 23% interest. 
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RUSSIAN FLIERS. Waiting to pick up lend- 
lease planes. (SEE: Reds in the Red) 
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RIGHT FOR DUCKS. Pocatello was having 
street trouble. (SEE: Idaho's Venice) 


Recently the U.S. has been trying to 
get Russia to sit down for a final settle- 
ment of her lend-lease account. The only 
response has been silence. 

Except for the British Empire, Russia 
got more lend-lease aid than any other 
nation. Britain’s share was $30 billion. Fig- 
uring in considerable reverse lend-lease. 
Britain was billed for $650 million and 
given 50 years to pay. 

Right to Reclaim. The Russian situ- 
ation is different. Since she still has a big 
share of still-useful lend-lease equipment, 
U.S. authorities want a bigger percentage 
of repayment from Russia. They point out 
that in settlements with seven nations the 
U.S. reserved the right to reclaim lend- 
lease material. 

But Russia continues to play hard-to- 
get. Privately, U.S. officials get the im- 
pression that Moscow considers Washing- 
ton’s request presumptuous —a Shylock 
demanding his pound of flesh. 


The 49th Star? 


Alaskans took their first step toward 
statehood when they voted 2 to 1 for 
admission into the Union. 

With a population less than that of 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. (Alaska, 73,000— 
Niagara Falls, 78,000), Alaskans want two 
U.S. Senators, one Representative in the 
House, and a star in the flag. 

They say they deserve it because 
(1) as a territory, they can’t get their 
share of Federal highway funds—as a 
state Alaska would get $6 of road funds 
for every $1 she gets now, and (2) Alaska 
never gets the benefit of “log-rolling’”— 
that ancient legislative device whereby 
“you support benefits for my state and 
I'll support benefits for your state.” 

Alaskans feel that the big mining and 
fishing interests benefit from Alaska’s po- 








litical weakness. (The $50 million salmon 
pack represents half the territory’s yearly 
income.) Statehood would surely mean 
higher taxes on these industries. 

New Star. Alaska’s dream of state- 
hood is old. It goes back to 1905. Then a 
mass meeting of citizens at Valdez tele- 
graphed President Theodore Roosevelt 
they had given up hope of a “square deal” 
from U.S., wanted to be annexed to 
Canada. 

In the past few years, Alaskan state- 
hood has gained powerful friends on the 
mainland. No. 1—a recent convert—is 
Secretary of the Interior Julius Krug, 
whose department is the real ruler of the 
territory. Lined up with him are members 
of the House Committee on Territories. 
They are backing the Bartlett-McCarran 
statehood bill. 

E. L. “Bob” Bartlett is Alaska’s dele- 
gate in the House of Representatives. He 
can make speeches, attend committee 
meetings, but he isn’t allowed a vote. 

Expensive. Delegate Bartlett admits 
there are arguments against statehood, 
chiefly additional costs to U.S. for courts, 
aid to institutions, etc. 

But these are trifles, he insists, com- 
pared to the benefits to be derived. “We 
need to be an equal among equals.” 

To become an “equal,” however, Alas- 
kans still have some red tape to plough 
through. ‘ 

The Steps. Next move is for Con- 
gress to pass the statehood bill. If the 
President signs it, Alaskans must take an- 
other vote to see if they're still in the 
mood, after which delegates must be 
elected to a constitutional convention. Af- 
ter the convention, a ratification election 
must be held. If ratified, results are certi- 
fied to the President. Then comes another 
election to choose state and national repre- 
sentatives. If the President approves these 
results, he can declare the territory “in.” 

How long will all this take? Some 


say years. 
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ALASKA'S PLACE. Miss Moreland, flag-maker, 
wonders. (SEE: The 49th Star) 
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On Record: “Red Blueprint’ for World Conquest 


N THE U.S. today there are approx- 
imately 100,000 dues-paying, bona 
fide members of the Communist Party— 
legally, American citizens. They enjoy 
our high standards of living, our freedom 
and opportunities. Yet they work cease- 
lessly to destroy them. 

Their aim is to overthrow our demo- 
cratic Government, to stamp out religion, 
smother the individual in mass regimen- 
tation. 

How they hope to do these things is 
set forth in their official constitution and 
program drawn up by the Communist 
International in Moscow in 1928, official 
guide for Communist activities all over 
the world. 

These documents were recently pub- 
lished in book form by Human Events, 
Inc., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, under 
the title of Blueprint for World Con- 
quest. They show, indisputably, what the 
Communists are trying to accomplish, 
the methods they use and the rules they 
go by. 

Purpose. The goal of communism: 

“The ultimate aim of the Commu- 
nist International is to replace world cap- 
italist economy by a world system of 
communism. 

‘The task consists in blowing up the 
whole machinery of the bourgeoisie, in 
destroying it, and all the parliamentary 
institutions with it.... 

“The fundamental slogans of the 
Communist International in this connec- 
tion must be the following: Convert im- 
perialist war into civil war; defeat the 
‘home’ imperialist government; defend 
the U.S.S.R. and the colonies by every 
possible means. .. .” 

Methods and Tactics: “In every 
organization, union, association (politi- 
cal, professional, military, cooperative, 
educational, sporting, etc.), must be 
formed groups or nuclei of Communists 


Townsend Revolt 


Many an oldster has been a push- 
over for old age pension schemes. But 
few ever inquired whether their favorite 
plan (1) would be aggressively pushed in 
the nation’s capital, or (2) had a chance of 
being passed by Congress. 

Today, however, thousands of follow- 
ers of Dr. Francis E. Townsend are be- 
ginning to take notice. They are seeing 
what they never expected to see—a “grass 
roots” revolt sweeping the movement. 

In New York state, 14 of the largest 
clubs have turned in their Townsend char- 
ters to join a rump group known as the 
American Pension Committee, Inc. In 
Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota and 
Maine, other clubs are following suit. 

Reason. “Doc” Townsend is at war 
with his own 11-man Townsend National 
Council. Set up in May 1945 to bring 
“representative government” within the 
organization, the councilmen were elected 
by the members by regions. The doctor 
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International 


RED SQUARE. Lenin's body rests in mausoleum at left, but his world plan goes forward. 


. +. Open and... secret.... - 

“Persistent and systematic propa- 
ganda and agitation must be carried on 
in the army, where Communist groups 
should be formed in every military or- 
ganization. ... 

“Tt is the... duty of every Com- 
munist to belong to a trade union.” 

Joiners. “Communists must join 
such unions in all countries in order to 
make of them efficient and conscious or- 
gans . . . for communism. They must 
initiate the forming of trade unions where 
these do not exist.... 

“In particular it is necessary for the 
Communist Party to give the most ab- 
solute support to every spontaneous mass 
strike movement. ... 

“The landed peasants or farmers are 
capitalists in agriculture. ... The revo- 
lutionary must . . . deal a releritless 
crushing blow to’this class. ... 

“The sections of the Communist In- 
ternational submit to only one discipline, 
viz., international proletarian  disci- 
pline.... 


“Each Communist representative 


was delighted. He turned his powers over 
to the Council whose first act was to dis- 
miss Townsend Weekly Editor Sherman J. 
Bainbridge, former “Ham & Eggs” king- 
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DISSENSION. Dr. Townsend insists it's a family 
offair. (SEE: Townsend Revolt) 





[in Parliament or Congress] must re- 
member that he is not a ‘legislator,’ who 
is bound to see agreements with the other 
legislators, but an agitator of the party, 
detailed into the enemy’s camp in order 
to carry out the orders of the party 
there. ...” 

Religion. “One of the most im- 
portant tasks of the cultural revolution 
is the task of systematically and un- 
swervingly combating religion — the 
opium of the people... . 

“The Communist Parties should carry 
on a precise and definite propaganda to 
induce the workers to refuse to transport 
any kind of military equipment intended 
for fighting against the Soviet Repub- 
ere 

“In the event of the imperialist 
states declaring war upon and attacking 
the U.S.S.R., the international proletariat 
must retaliate by organizing bold and de- 
termined mass action and struggle for the 
overthrow of the imperialist governments 
with the slogan of: Dictatorship of the 
proletariat and alliance with the U.S.- 
ee owe 


pin in California. Next they re-mapped 
a Washington program, and put up quiet, 
soft-spoken Orland Scott of Idaho to push 
for action in Congress. 

But hardly had the Council acted 
when Townsend demanded his old powers 
back again, threatening to resign if he 
didn’t get them. Reluctantly, the Council 
yielded. Then Townsend threw out Scott 
and several other Townsend stalwarts. 

One of these was Russell Saville, one- 
time Cumberland, Md., banker, who in 
1944 came within one signature of the 
necessary 218 Congressmen to bring the 
Townsend bill out on the floor of the 
House. No stranger to club members, 
Saville spread the alarm that the doctor 
(a) did not want a strong Washington 
bureau, (b) had never given him Wash- 
ington support. 

Family Fuss. In Denver, 79-year-old 
Townsend discounted the “widespread” re- 
ports of dissension. A family fuss is all 
it is, he said, 

In Cleveland, new Townsend head- 
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OLD FAITHFUL. Geyser still one of Yellowstone's biggest attractions. (SEE: Colter's Hell) 


quarters, son Robert Townsend, general 
manager, views it a little differently. “Yes, 
there definitely is dissension in the coun- 
cil,” he said. He blames Scott, and “mal- 
contents.” Both factions, however, con- 
fess to the same objectives—pensions of 
at least $75 a month. 

Scott, directing the revolt from his 
Hotel Continental headquarters, calls the 
old folks America’s “forgotten citizens.” 
He promises a fight for a new bill. 

“Seventy-five dollars a month is not 
too much for our oldsters,” he says. 


Colter’s Hell 


Just 140 years ago John Colter left 
the Lewis and Clark expedition in Mon- 
tana and went off on his own into the 
“Land of Shining Mountains” to trap and 
explore. Three years later he came back 
down the Missouri to St. Louis and told 
a fabulous story of huge geysers and water 
boiling and steaming magically in the 
earth. 

The people in St. Louis wouldn’t be- 
lieve it. They told Colter he’d discovered 
something else. They dubbed the territory 
“Colter’s Hell.” 

This year, on the eve of the 75th 
anniversary of Yellowstone, the world’s 
first national park, people still can’t be- 
lieve it—even when they see it. Among 
the record crowd of 800,000 sightseers 
that thronged the park in 1946, hundreds 
asked rangers: “When do you turn on 
the geysers?” One man asked for a job 
firing the furnaces that heat them. 

Jammed. Nobody knows where all 
the people slept who visited Yellowstone 
this season (May 1 through Oct. 15). Park 
officials checked 12,600 daily. When park 
facilities are operating at capacity, they 
accommodate about 8,000 a day. 

Thousands flirted with injury or death 
when the rangers weren’t looking. They 
patted grizzlies on the head, teased them 
and tried to take candid closeups—some- 
times with an arm around the bear. 

Old Faithful and the other geysers 
(there are about 10,000 “thermal areas” 
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in the park, and new ones spurting up) 
are top attractions. Next are the Grand 
Canyon and the animals. Despite a com- 
mon belief, the geysers show no signs of 
playing out. Old Faithful has been spurt- 
ing on the average of once every 66} min- 
utes for 20,000 years, and looks good for 
that much longer. 


Silver Lining 


War Assets Administration, which 
sells surplus Government property, found 
itself stuck with 235,000 supposedly worth- 
less “de-salting kits,” used in wartime by 
downed pilots to make sea water drinkable. 

When bids started pouring in (rang- 
ing from s5¢ to 40¢ per kit), puzzled WAA 
officials had one analyzed. Each kit, they 
found, contained five ounces of pure silver, 
worth go¢ an ounce. One smart buyer had 
offered $11,750 for the lot—now valued 
at $1,057,500. 


Higher Mathematics 


The way the Government can flit out 
of the red into the black, you'd think it 
was done with mirrors, 

Take the potato deal. The Treasury 
reached into its pocket for $42 million to 
keep the price of potatoes up. It bought 
thousands of tons nobody wanted. Then 
they started to rot. Finally, distillers 
agreed to take the huge pile off the Gov- 
ernment’s hands for $10 million..By ordi- 
nary, third-grade arithmetic, that meant a 
loss of $32 million. 

“Not at all.” explained the Treasury 
experts. “The potatoes will go into whis- 
key, which will put $240 million in taxes 
into the Treasury. That’s a clear profit of 
$208 million.” 


Nighthawk Trade Declines 


Forty-seven-year-old taxi driver Phil- 
lip Hines has cruised Manhattan’s streets 
for 15 years. 

He hasn’t eyes in the back of his head 


but he knows his customers and can spot 





a business trend when he sees one. Said 
Hines to Carl Helm, editor of Jndustrialist 
News: “Young fellas don’t stay out late 
an’ carouse the way they done onct. They 
get their girls home early. Plenty go by 
subway. The war made ’em old. They 
was mebbe 21 or 23 when they went 
acrost. They come back feelin’ 30 or 35. 
That’s cut into the nighthawk trade. 
There’s a big falling off in after-midnight 
business from Broadway and the jive 
joints.” 


For Want of A Nail 


Building materials are beginning to 
pour into the market—almost fast enough 
to catch up with demand. Big upswings 
are reported by Housing Expediter Wyatt 
in production of brick, lumber, gypsum 
board and lath, cast iron coil pipe and 
other basic products. But still the housing 
program lags through lack of small items 
—nails, for example. 

Nail production this year was highest 
in August, yet many building houses for 
veterans can't get enough to hold founda- 
tions and joists together. 

The National Association of Home 
Builders blames black markets, hoarding 
and lop-sided distribution. Home builders 
have priorities on nails, but they can’t get 
them from dealers. 

One reason is that other (non-hous- 
ing) contractors, without priority, are get- 
ting the nails direct from the manufac- 
turer. Another is that nail production, 
even at its present “postwar high,” is 
about one-sixth of what it was in 1939. 

Other Blocks. The nail shortage 
highlights similar bottlenecks in the hous- 
ing crisis. Fifty thousand veterans’ houses 
in northern cities are completed and ready 
to move into except that their furnaces 
won't work because they have no motors. 
Another bottleneck is a shortage of toilets 
and bathtubs, with hardwood for floors a 
close second. Furnaces and plumbing fix- 
tures are being produced at a “new post- 
war high,” but it will be some time before 
they show up in completed homes. 

Production of asphalt shingles has 
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TOO MANY POTATOES. U.S. Treasury had a 
solution. (SEE: Higher Mathematics) 
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Gustav Anderson from Ewing Galloway 
PEACEFUL VALLEY. Vermont town impresses 
United Nations. (SEE: Picture of Peace) 


topped even prewar levels, yet builders of 
veterans’ homes find them harder and 
harder to get. The reason, say producers, 
is that a large part of the production goes 
into répair of existing homes. 

Gypsum board and lath are also being 
produced at an all-time high. But plaster 
to put over the lath may soon be unobtain- 
able because retarder, needed to slow the 
drying process, is made from horn and 
hoof meal, and horn and hoof meal is “in 
short supply” along with T-bone steaks 
and rib roasts, 


Picture of Peace 


The village of Pownal.Center (pop. 
150) has thrived tranquilly in the hills of 
Vermont since it was founded in 1760 by 
Thomas Pownal. Its quiet was interrupted 
briefly during the Revolutionary War by 
the Battle of Bennington, six miles away. 
It sent its share of soldiers to all U.S. 
wars—1o0 in World War II. Otherwise its 
existence has been peaceful. And by mere- 
ly being peaceful, it has now won inter- 
national fame. 

United Nations, seeking a pictorial 
example of the peace it is working for, 
chose a photograph of Pownal Center to 
decorate the cover of its official United 
Nations Weekly Bulletin. They called it 
merely “A Picture of Peace.” 

Folks in Pownal Center were pleased 
but not excited. The town clerk comment- 
ed: “. . . They could have put the name 
of the village on the picture.” 


Most Deadly Game 


There’s not enough make-believe 
when youngsters play their backyard 
games of “cops ’n’ robbers” and “cowboys 
and Indians”—last year 500 little robbers 
or Indians died. 

Of the 2,500 persons killed in 1945 
in U.S., playing with guns that “weren't 
loaded,” one out of five were children. 
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Along the American Way By Wheeler McMillen 


Three Little Words 


Three little words explain the mys- 
tery of shortages. 

Fourteen months after the end of 
the war, the “arsenal of democracy” 
seems unable to provide the ordinary 
necessities of life for its own people. 

The country that made atom bombs 
has failed to furnish enough soap to do 
the home washing. It can’t find enough 
sugar to cam the fruit, enough boards 
and nails to build new houses, enough 
automobiles to get around in, nor 
enough farm machinery to keep all the 
farms going. Consumers cannot buy the 
meat they would like to eat nor the 
shirts they would like to wear. 

The most productive nation in the 
world is short of food, clothing and 
shelter, the basic necessities of life. 

oo * x 


Yet, never before has the land 
produced better crops. Nature’s sup- 
plies of the raw materials are not ex- 
hausted. Never before have Americans 
had as much engine power with which 
to increase the output from their work. 
Never before has so much scientific 
knowledge been ready to help. And 
never has so much money flowed into 
the hands of the people. “. 

How, then, can we be so short of 
the simple essentials for American liv- 
ing? 

* * * 


Mitlions under arms were amply 
supplied. Now, at home, the same 
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young men and women share in the 
general hunt for houses and goods. Mil- 
lions of workers and the facilities in 
thousands of factories were wholly de- 
voted to making materials for war. 
Now, the labor and equipment are free 
to make goods for peace. But the 
scarcities are actually greater, in many 
instances, than they were during the 
war years, 

War has been a factor but is not 
the explanation. 


* * * 


The three little words that do 
account for most of the scarcities are 
too much government. 

Once government in the United 
States made few rules. 

Then, a few years ago, government 
interferences began. They began long 
before the war and have continued 
since. Restraints were included which 
have interrupted and slowed down pro- 
duction. 

Men could no longer depend on 
their own judgments. They had to act 
on the rules of bureaucrats who, how- 
ever intelligent and patriotic, simply 
could not consider all the multitudinous 
facts which enter into the decisions of 
millions of people. 

Naturally men have done the best 
they could to survive under the new 
rules. So production, manufacture and 
distribution of goods have not followed 
natural channels. 


* * * 


Because farmers were not allowed 
to plant and sell their crops according 
to their own judgments, the whole flow 
of goods from the land has become 
distorted. 

When selling grain has paid better 
than feeding it to livestock, less meat 
has been produced. When feeding hogs 
has paid better than selling grain, the 
dairymen and poultrymen have been 
short of feed. When less meat has been 
produced there has been less fat to 
make into soap. When black market 
killers go into the meat business; they 
have to destroy the hides that normally 
would become shoes, and shoes become 
scarce. 

When a price ruling decrees that 
one kind of clothes shall be priced 
lower than another, only the higher- 
priced kind will be made. + 

So, the richest, most productive 
country in the world is full of short- 
ages. 

Too much government. 
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Washington 


Talk 


Off-Center Swamp 


Washington, D.C., is not fit to be the 
capital of the United States. What this 
country needs is a new capital city farther 
west, preferably near Denver. 

Richard L. Neuberger, 
exponent of the great North- 





So thinks 


writer and 


Writing in the New York Times Mag- 


mre 1 
Ne, 


He askKS 


“Should we move the cap- 
tal to the Rockies?” He thinks we should. 


Some of his reasons: 

If, Americans were to start afresh to 
select the seat of their Government, it is 
hardly likely that they would give a sec- 


ond glance to these swampy bottomlands 
of the Potomac River. . . .”” Why, then, 
should Americans endure them? 

One-sided. Washington is off-center 
geographically—3,o00 miles from the West 
Coast and less than too from the East. 
Yet it doesn’t even enjoy the benefits of 
being on the ocean. Out of 200 adult 
Westerners Neuberger questioned, only 45 
had ever been to Washington. 

“Its scenery is dreary. ... The visitor 
from afar would never know that Wash- 
ington is the capital of a nation with peaks 
that scrape the heavens. Washington is 
as uninspiringly flat as a grocer’s shelf,” 
adds Neuberger. 

“Its climate is dreadful. A Public 
Health Service physician has said that 
Washington's muggy summers reduce 
workers’ efficiency to 65 per cent.” Gov- 
ernment offices, moved West during the 
war to avoid crowding; griped at first but 
“would not now return to Washington 
even at the point of a .45.” 

Neuberger admits that the Govern- 
ment has more than $2 billion worth of 
buildings on its present site, but that is 
“only a fraction of what the U.S. spent in 
one month of the war” and on WPA proj- 





ects. “The importance Washington at- 
taches to its buildings is only a sign of the 
hardening of its spiritual arteries. ... An 
atom bomb could level Washington to 
dust and the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress would survive.” 

Better locations than D.C., Neuberger 
thinks, would be San Francisco, Seattle, 
both Portlands (Oregon and Maine), At- 
lanta, or even New York. Better than any 
of these would be Denver. Best of all: 
“Create a brand-new city” as Australia 
has done in Canberra. 

Opposition. Neuberger has not been 
unanimously accepted. Writing in The 
Saturday Evening Post, George Sessions 
Perry finds Washington still ‘‘a beautiful 
city, both physically and in concept. It 
is . . . the great seal of the U.S. . oe SA 
down in granite on the banks of the Po- 
tomac. .. . He admits the climate is 
“vile,” but finds the scenery wonderful. 

And in The Washington Daily News, 
staff writer Richard Hollander points out 
that the mean temperature in Denver last 
summer was 71.9 degrees—only 1.5 de- 
grees lower than D.C.’s. And if Washing- 
ton doesn’t have mountains—neither does 
Denver have tremendous wheatlands, etc. 

As for Americans not visiting the cap- 
ital—Washington already has all the sight- 
seers it can handle. If many Westerners 
stay away, so do many Easterners. “It 
isn't distance,” says Hollander, “it’s lack 
of interest.” 


The Price of Space 


Government records accumulated down 
threugh the years total 22 million cubic 
feet, take up 20 million square feet of 


‘precious floor space, the equivalent of 


seven Empire State buildings. New rec- 
ords come in at the rate of 2 million cubic 
feet a year. Uncle Sam pays an army of 
workers $400 million a year to maintain 
the files. 

Stowed away in dusty files are rec- 
ords of such defunct agencies as the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, National Youth 
Administration, Lighthouse Service papers 
dating back to the last century. 
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NOT FIT. One journalist would move nation’s capital to the Rockies. (SEE: Off-Center Swamp) 
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DARK HORSE. It was a surprise even to 
Wilson. (SEE: Watch the Governors) 


Shrinkage. Many Federal executives 
are conscious-of this blight on Government 
economy, but do nothing about it. One 
who did was Byron Price, head of the war- 
time Office of Censorship. During the war 
years his agency accumulated reports, doc- 
uments, letters, etc., that took up 4,800 
square feet of floor space. Before he closed 
his office, Price weeded out obsolete mate- 
rial, microfilmed anything worth saving, 
reduced file space to 40 square feet. 

Engineers say this process applied to 
all files would release 16 million square 
feet of floor space and 1,350,000 cabinets, 
reduce personnel by 80.000 and result in a 
saving to the Government of $400 million. 


Watch the Governors 


When election results in 33 state 
gubernatorial fights are posted Nov. 5, the 
name of the next President of the U.S. 
may be tucked away in the list of winners. 

In the last 30 years the nation has 
pretty consistently looked behind states’ 
executive desks to find its Presidential 
nominees. Few thought in 1910 that New 
Jersey's governorship would be a stepping 
stone to the Presidency for Princeton's 
Woodrow Wilson two years later. 

In 1882 when Buffalo’s Grover Cleve- 
land left the mayor's desk for the gover- 
nor’s mansion in Albany still fewer real- 
ized he would be the successful Presiden- 
tial nominee in two years. 

And winning New York’s governor- 
ship by a scant 25,000 plurality in 1930 
didn’t weaken’ Franklin’ Roosevelt's 
chances. 

Incubator. In fact, the country’s 
habit of “promoting” its governors has 
become so strong that since 1920 only one 
major-party Presidential nominee has 
come out of Congress, Warren G. Harding. 
Losers and winners introduced to the pres- 
idential ring include: Dewey, 1944; Lan- 
don, 1936; Roosevelt, 1932; Smith, 1928; 
Cox, 1920; and Wilson, 1912. Reasons for 
the voters’ fondness for governors are 
twofold. A state governor usually builds 
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up a good reputation as an executive. He 
has his hands full running his state and so 
avoids getting muddied in controversial 
national issues. 

But a member of Congress, prominent 
enough to get the nod from his party, has 
little choice. Every time a major issue 
comes to the floor on Capitol Hill he gains 
support from one side, but loses it on 
another. If he votes pro-labor he pleases 
the big unions, but antagonizes big busi- 
ness and farmers. No matter how he votes 
on “hot” issues, he can count on a new 
batch of enemies. 

Six Sure. Of the 33 new governors 
to be decided (Maine voted in Septem- 
ber), California’s Earl Warren (nominee 
of both parties) and five Southern Demo- 
crats are sure to win. Of the 27 states re- 
maining, 11 elected Democrats last time 
(Arizona, Idaho, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Rhode Island, Tennessee and Wy- 
oming). 

Mid-term elections usually swing 
away from the party in power, both in 
congressional and gubernatorial fights. In 
1942 five Republican governors replaced 
Democrats in California, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Michigan and New York. On the 
other hand, Wyoming switched from a 
Republican governor to a Democrat. 


Jolly Joe 


Nobody caught Viscount Marshal 
Bernard Montgomery telling this one on 
himself, but a U.S. general at the Yalta 





Saternational 
A JOKE ON MONTY. Probably Montgomery 
laughed, too. (SEE: Jolly Joe) 


conference recalled it during the British 
Chief of Staff’s visit in Washington. 

As the story goes, Roosevelt, Church- 
ill and Stalin gave a banquet for military 
officials at.the meeting. Vodka flowed 
freely. Shortly before the affair ended, a 
bejeweled, bemedalled Soviet general 
leaped to the table and performed a lusty 
Russian dance. Finally he fell off the 
table, landing squarely on Premier Stalin’s 
lap, apparently without embarrassment. 

Stalin, unsmiling, spoke to Churchill 
through his interpreter. “I presume,” the 
Soviet dictator deadpanned, “that you oc- 
casionally have the same trouble with 
your Gen. Montgomery.” 
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Capital People - 


Peacemaker 


Indians made peace with peace- 
pipes. Executives use big fat cigars. But 
John R. Steelman, head of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
does better with hot coffee. = 

Steelman learned the softening-up 
qualities of coffee as top man in the 
Labor Department’s conciliation serv- 
ice. When labor and management were 
too angry to talk, Steelman plied them 
with arguments, persuasion, concessions 
—and hot coffee—until they were ready 
to meet. Now he’s moved up, but he 
still resorts to coffee when the going 
gets tough. ° 

* Three-in-one. Steelman stands 6 
ft., weighs 200 lbs.» Big as he is, he’s 
no bigger than his job, which is really 
three jobs. In addition to the OWMR 
post, he is Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization and Truman’s special assist- 
ant on labor matters. 

Steelman’s load (formerly held, in 
part, by State Secretary Byrnes) came 
into being because the nation’s “busi- 
ness management” needs more top de- 
cisions than the President has time to 
consider. So except on things which 
absolutely require study by President 
Truman himself, Steelman can take ac- 
tion. Doing so keeps him busy from 
8:45 a.m. to midnight or later. 

Steelman was born in 1900 on a 
farm at Thornton, Ark. After a hitch 
in the Army in 1918, he attended four 
colleges: Working as waiter, farmhand, 
logger and salesman to pay his way, he 
earned degrees of A.B., A.M., Ph.B., 
and Ph.D. He was teaching at Ala- 
bama college in 1934 when Labor Sec- 
retary Perkins drafted him into the 
Federal ‘labor conciliation service. 

Steel Man. As a conciliator, Steel- 
man regularly worked 1o-15 hours a 
day, sometimes more. When negotia- 
ting a major strike, he stayed on the 
job until the battle was over, depend- 
ing mostly on tact and persuasiveness, 
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MISS LANDIS. The veteran's friend. 
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STEELMAN. Conciliates with coffee. 


since the Labor Department has no 
power to enforce its recommendations. 
From 1937 to 1944 he was head man. 
Of the 25,000-odd threatened strikes 
handled in Steelman’s last year, only 
5% got to the walkout stage. He still 
acts as conciliator in major strikes. 

When he’s not working, which is 
hardly ever, Steelman likes to go to the 
movies, baseball or football games, or 
take walks with his wife (he met her 
at a union convention). People who 
deal with Steelman are not deceived by 
his mild, easy-going manner. He has 
plenty of patience, but he knows how 
to get tough, and nobody can push him 
farther than he thinks he ought to go. 
Visitor 

Miss Augusta Landis, administra- 
tive assistant to Veterans’ Administra- 
tor Gen. Omar Bradley, has been in 
Washington for 30 years. Most of that 
time she has spent’ working with vet- 
erans, starting in 1919 as secretary to 
Col. R. G. Cholemeley-Jones, head of 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the 
agency then handling veterans’ prob- 
lems. 

Like many other Washingtonians, 
she still regards herself as a “tempo- 
rary” resident, and takes great pride in 
her North Carolina upbringing, ancestry 
and accent. Her father was a captain 
in the Confederate Army and was 
wounded, Suh, fighting the Yankees. 

But on a recent trip through Can- 
ada with her sister, she was annoyed 
when a customs inspector, after talking 
to both of them, said to the sister: 

Insult. “I can tell by your accent 
that you’re from North Carolina.” 
Then, turning to Miss Landis, he asked: 
“And what part of the country do you 
come from?” 

Miss Landis has decided it is time 
to end her temporary stay in Wash- 
ington. She plans to retire soon—to 
Durham, N.C. 
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Wings Over 


the Potomae 


Every 150 seconds aviation’s busiest traffic 
officers send aloft or bring to earth a plane at 
Washington’s National Airport, most important 
in the world. 

Here seven major airlines and the armed 
forces schedule 18,000 plane arrivals and de- 
partures each month. Passengers, over land and 
sea, total almost a million a year. 

Only 10 minutes from downtown Washing- 
ton, the airport skirts the Virginia side of the 
Potomac river. Part of its 729-acre site was once 
the home of Martha Washington’s son, John 
Parke Custis. 

Reclaimed. More than half of the airport 
was once the river’s bed. Dredges sucked up fill 
from the bottom to provide space for 150-foot 
wide runways, obstruction-free in eight direc- 
tions. 

The first plane “buzzed” its runways in Sep- 
tember 1940, a few minutes before President 
Roosevelt read the dedication. Its Terminal 
Building, housing passenger, mail and freight 
facilities and a control system, is overworked to- 
day—but still tops in efficiency. 

Although the airport is only five years old, 
elaborate plans for its enlargement are in the 
mill to keep it abreast of fast-growing aviation. 
Congress has approved money-grants for five 
new hangars, more office space for commercial 
airlines—and even a drug store and a bank. 
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BLUE-WINDOWED TOWER. Atop the Terminal, radio technicians communicate with 
pilots approaching the airport. Below control tower are offices for seven airlines. 


PATHFINDER 


Sse EY Sifts 


AUTOMATIC TURN-TABLE. Note wheel resting on disc. 
Planes taxi in, navigate wheel onto disc. A hand-oper- 
ated truck, aided by revolving disc, turns plane. 


MAIN WAITING ROOM. Passengers wait for plane in huge two-sforied 


quarters. In foreground is information desk. Note 30-ft. windows. 
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PLANE PROGRESS BOARD. The automatic “progress board” in the Airways 
Operations Office reveals to clerks the position along the airlanes of every 
arriving or departing plane. Flashed by phone, coded, it appears on board. 


Pathfinder Photos 


AIR-BOUND. A vacation-bound family climbs aboard. With 


one hand, a man can push aluminum stairs to plane’s door. 
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U.N. STATESMEN. Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium (left) is president of the U.N. Assembly. 
Warren Austin of Vermont heads the U.S. delegation. (SEE: New Theater) 


New Theater 


U.N. Assembly and Big Four meetings 
in New York carry on drama of 
Paris with many of same actors 


Like a show hitting the road, the 
postwar diplomatic drama hopped the At- 
lantic. In Paris, the peace parley ad- 
journed on a note of conflict. In New 
York, the U.N. Assembly, meeting in a 
redecorated hall of the pre-war world’s 
fair, resumed, on a note of restrained 
hope, its session which recessed last Feb- 
ruary in London. 

Hello New York. Whether to build 
permanent U.N. headquarters on the fair 
grounds, or in suburban Westchester, or 
San Francisco—or even use the old League 
of Nations palace in Geneva—is one of 
the problems for the Assembly. 

This gathering of delegates from all 
st U.N. member-nations was nicknamed 
“town meeting of the world.” Here the 
little countries, pushed around by the big 
fellows in the peace conference and Secur- 
ity Council, get a chance to speak. 


Among the Assembly’s big men from 
small nations are its president, Belgium's 
Paul-Henri Spaak; Australia’s outspoken 
Herbert Evatt, fresh from Paris, and 
Cuba’s Guillermo Belt, ready to fight for 
abolition of the veto. 

Belt’s chances look slim because Rus- 
sia and America agree on wanting to keep 
the veto, if on nothing else. 

Other hot issues for the Assembly 
include Palestine and Franco Spain: care 
of refugees; reconstruction of ruined 
areas; and trusteeship of colonies. 

Good-by Paris. After 11 weeks of 
wrangling, the Paris peacemakers okayed 
treaties for five Axis satellites: Italy, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland. 
In New York the Big Four must pass on 
these before working out treaties with 
Germany, Austria and Japan. 

And Molotov’s last word at Paris— 
that Russia was disgruntled—plus Yugo- 
slavia’s scorn for the decision to interna- 
tionalize Trieste—boded more treaty trou- 
ble. 

Molotov’s outburst hammered nome 
the conflict between Russia and the west- 


ern world, That had been the main theme 
in Paris and is the main theme here. 

As Anne O’Hare McCormick wrote 
in the New York Times: “The statesmen 
who move from Paris to New York rep- 
resent the decisive power in both Hemi- 
spheres. They go from one conference to 
another to deal with . . . the same basi 
issues. Wherever they go, moreover, they 
carry with them the same disparities of 
policies and ideas.” , 


Which Way France? 


All Gaul is divided into three parts. 
—Ju ius CAESAR 

Three parties in uneasy partnership 
govern modern Gaul. From left to right, 
the Communists, Socialists, and Popular 
Republicans (MRP) are divided by most 
of the issues separating left, center, and 
right throughout the world—plus squab- 
bles peculiar to postwar France. 

What makes such an_ ill-matched 
three-way team pull together at all? The 
chief reason is that while any of the three 
would be strong enough to upset. postwar 
recovery, none would be strong enough to 
escape blame. So they compromise. 

Constitution. In a compromise of 
compromises, all three parties urged the 
voters to accept a constitution which sat- 
ished no party. The Communists had 
wanted almost absolute power for a single- 
chamber assembly, although the voters 
had thumbed down that proposition last 
spring. The Popular Republicans. led by 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s old supporter, 
President and Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault, wanted a strong executive. The 
Socialists weren’t sure what they wanted. 

Although Bidault compromised, De 
Gaulle balked—practically setting himself 
up as a one-man fourth party. He told the 
voters to reject the proposed constitution. 

The verdict was tight. Nearly a third 
of the voters stayed home. Of those who 
went to the polls, between 50% and 60° 
voted Yes. Thus France adopted a funda- 
mental law which satisfies few French- 
men; which was endorsed by a minority of 
the voters; and which the nation’s biggest 
individual figure, Gen. De Gaulle, is grimly 
determined to change. 

The new constitution calls for a two- 
chamber assembly, but the upper house 
has little power. The executive is a bit 
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BIG FOUR MOVE TO AMERICA. Byrnes of U.S., Molotov of Russia, Bevin of Great Britain and Bidault of France will keep trying to write peace 
treaties in New York during U.N. session. (SEE: New Theoter) 
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International 


GOERING & HANGMAN. Guard (left) and screen—used even in talks with lawyer—couldn't save Hermann for Army noose. (SEE: Nazis Die) 


stronger than the figurehead the Commu- 
nists wanted; but a lot weaker than De 
Gaulle wants. ; 

Future? De Gaulle’s partisans hailed 
the returns as a great moral victory. Their 
reasoning: If most of the voters who 
stayed home, plus most who voted No, 
were following De Gaulle, the general has 
a majority behind him. Some cynical poli- 
ticians still doubted that many voters 
would support De Gaulle on positive issues 
—particularly if the Communists use their 
big weapon: Strikes in key industries. 

Showdown. An answer may come 
Nov. 10, when Frenchmen will elect the 
first Assembly ainder the new constitution. 
If De Gaulle stays at odds with Bidault, 
the right wing might split so badly that 
the Communists could control the Assem- 
bly. To prevent this, the Popular Repub- 
licans are expected to support changes in 
the new constitution along lines wanted by 
De Gaulle. But the Socialists are expected 
to side with the Communists in opposing 
these changes. 

Such an open split between right and 
left could doom the three-party compro- 
mise partnership. Though perhaps more in 
accordance with political realities, this 
cleavage could bring bitterness and unrest 
that would mean a hard winter for France. 


Nazis Die 

“The Bolsheviks will hang you, too, 
some day.” sneered Julius Streicher at the 
American Army hangman. 

A minute later, Streicher kicked the 
air, screaming: ‘Heil Hitler!” as the noose 
snapped his windpipe. 

Nine other top Nazis—Ribbentrop, 
Keitel, Kaltenbrunner, Rosenberg, Frank, 
Frick, Sauckel, Jodl, and Seyss-Inquart— 
were also hanged in less than two hours. 
Their bodies were cremated. 

Escape. Of the 12 doomed by the 
Nuremberg Court, one other, Martin Bor- 
mann, has been missing since the end of 
the war, and is presumed dead. The 
twelfth, Hermann Goering, cheated the 
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hangman by taking poison. His body was 
cremated with the rest. 

Goering’s suicide, like Streicher’s last 
words, typified the shrewd boldness of the 
Nazis. They contrived to turn even their 
deaths into propaganda for nazism. 

Others. A former chief of U.S. mili- 
tary intelligence in Berlin, Lt. Col. Wil- 
liam F. Heimlich, said Bormann, and even 
Hitler himself, might still be alive. “Hit- 
ler’s body was never recovered,” Heimlich 
pointed out. “I have talked with many 
Russians about it, yet there has been none 
who claimed to have seen it.” 

Hundreds of lesser Nazis are still 
awaiting trial. Their fate will probably be 
decided by American, British and Russian 
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DISPUTED AREAS. Black-striped on map. 
(SEE: Siam: Gesture & Mysteries) 


tribunals, according to zones. instead of by 
an international court. 


Siam: Gesture & Mysteries 


Siam, eager to get into the United 
Nations, has paid an advance pledge of 
good faith by handing France two disputed 
areas along the Mekong river on the bor- 
der of French Indo-China (see map). 

The Siamese still claim the land, and 
hope the issue will be taken up by the 
Security Council, the World Court, or 
some other U.N. body. France’s claims 
date to 1907, during the imperialistic boom 
when most of the great western powers 
were grabbing colonies in Asia, 

Recapture. In 1941, the Japanese- 
sponsored stooge government of Siam re- 
captured the land. Meanwhile the Siamese 
people and officials secretly helped the 
Allies—so much that Siam has been vir- 
tually forgiven any war guilt. But Siam’s 
postwar government argues that the re- 
capture was one act by the stooge govern- 
ment which really was just. 

Because the French can’t see it that 
way, fighting broke out along the Siamese 
border. Complicating matters were politi- 
cal refugees there—native rebels against 
French rule in Indo-China. 

Gesture. A Siamese delegation to 
Washington was told America wouldn’t rec- 
ognize territorial changes made by force 
during World War II. So the Siamese gov- 
ernment handed the area back to France. 

Nevertheless, Siam hopes America will 
support her case in the U.N, 

Mysteries. Aside from national pride, 
the question of why Siam and France are 
so keen to get this land is nearly as big a 
mystery as who shot the King of Siam 
last spring. 

The southern tier of disputed areas 
contains some rice fields. The northern 
tier is mostly jungle. It might contain 
some zircons or other mineral wealth, But, 
as far as experts can tell, there isn’t 
enough of anything in either region to 
justify a scrap. 
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Atomic “‘Hospital”’ 


The Red Army has taken over Karls- 
bad, in Czechoslovakia, one of Europe’s 
most famous watering places. 

The Czech government said it was 
presenting Karlsbad to Russia as a “hos- 
pital” for Red Army officers “in gratitude 
for the liberation of Czechoslovakia,” and 
because “the Red Army did not remove all 


Whose Sudan? 


To try to break a deadlock 


over 


German-owned factory facilities from 
Czechoslovakia.” The Red Army prompt- 
ly ringed the area with troops and clamped 
on rigid censorship. 

The real reason is that the only urani- 
um mine in Europe is nearby. Russia’s 
race to unlock the secret of the atom bomb 
brooks no delay. The uranium mines are 
being operated night and day. The whole 
output goes to the USSR. 


a British-Egyptian 


Progress in India 


A one-eyed British fighting man whose 
forebears have been soldiers for over a 
thousand years—Viscount Wavell, Vice- 
roy of India (he lost his left eye in World 
War I) scored a triumph as peacemaker 
between India’s bitter Hindu and Moslem 
factions. 

Wavell’s patient diplomacy finally in- 
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treaty, Egypt’s Premier, Ismail Sidky Pasha, flew from Cairo 
to England, and went into a huddle with British diplomats. 

The British have offered to quit Egypt as soon as other 
bases can be set up to protect the Empire’s lifeline through 
the Mediterranean. But the Egyptians aren’t satisfied to get 
the British out of Egypt. Treaty talks have been deadlocked 
by Egypt’s demand that the British also relinquish control 
of the Sudan, a territory about 1,300 miles long and 1,000 
miles wide, straddling the Nile river and extending to the 
Red Sea. 

Importance. Just as the Mediterranean, Suez Canal, 
and Red Sea, are Britain’s lifeline, so the Nile is Egypt’s. Its 
waters, which prevent all Egypt from being as barren as the 
Sahara desert, mean life or death to every Egyptian. Yet its 
waters are largely controlled by British-built dams along the 
upper Nile in the Sudan. That’s why “Unity of the Nile’— 
meaning Egyptian control of thé Sudan—has become a slogan 
no Egyptian politician can forget. 

Neither can British politicians afford to yield the Sudan 
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RIVAL BRITISH LIFELINES. Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is vital to all. 








International, Keystone 


Sudan Official 


British Sea-Dog Egyptian Premier 


Winston Churchill (left) symbolizes a conservative British Imperial 

and naval group reluctant to surrender bases in Egypt. Premier 

Ismail Sidky Pasha (center) flew to London to ask the British to 

quit the Sudan as well as Egypt. Sudan official (right) is one of 
many natives the British have educated to govern, 


to Egypt. The Labor government’s offer to withdraw troops 
from Egypt itself was panned by Churchill and his followers, 
who contended such action would surrender the safety of 
the Empire. 

Sea vs. Air. Behind this controversy is another among 
British defense experts. Conservative admirals» backed by 
conservative politicians like Churchill, insist sea power is as 
important as ever, and bases directly on the water, like 
Alexandria in Egypt, should be held under British control at 
all costs. 

A more air-minded group argues that an enemy, such as 
Russia, could close the Mediterranean by seizing strategic 
points on its northern shore. In that case, this group con- 
tends, the Empire’s real lifeline would be British-controlled 
territory further south in Africa. Air bases here could make 
things hot for an enemy in the Mediterranean, and also pre- 
tect the southern sea route to India, around the Cape of 
Good Hope at the bottom of Africa, 

A 3,000 mile proposed highway (see map) could connect 
bases in Nigeria on the Atlantic, with Mombassa, in Kenya, 
on the Indian. Ocean. p 

Sudan's Fate. To both British groups, however, the 
Sudan is vital. It lies across the proposed road—a key point 
to the air-minded. Yet it also lies on the shore of the Red 
Sea—a key point to the sea-minded. 

The Sudan’s six million natives are now ruled by an 
Anglo-Egyptian “condominium” or joint government, mostly 
British-controlled. The “condominium” was established by a 
treaty between Egypt and Britain in 1899, after the British 
had put down a bloody revolt conducted by the natives 
against the Egyptians who had ruled the Sudan territory 
since 1821. 

Not even the Egyptians deny that British rule has bene- 
fitted the natives. Britain financed dams, irrigated land, en- 
couraged cotton-growing, and gave the people increasing 
self-government under native officials. This benevolent 
guardianship is Britain’s best reason—as well as excuse—for 
refusing to turn over the Sudan to Egypt. 


PATHFINDER 


duced Mohammed Ali Jinnah, firebrand 
Moslem leader, to bring his followers into 
India’s interim government, which will 
rule until a constituent assembly. writes a 
permanent constitution. 

Hold-Outs. Since Wavell formed the 
interim cabinet in September, Jinnah and 
his Moslems—about go million of India’s 
400 million people—have refused to join. 
One result has been bloody riots. 

The main Moslem arguments for 
holding out were: (1) that they would be 
outnumbered and outvoted in the cabinet ; 
(2) that Wavell sided with the Hindus in 





India & U.S. Bags 


Unity in India could ease a short- 
age of burlap bags in America. 

Most of the world’s burlap—the 
coarse, brown fabric used for grain bags 
and potato sacks—is made in India. 
Unrest cut shipments just when bumper 
crops made bags most needed. 

After Pearl Harbor, when the Japs 
blocked shipping, U.S. farmers, millers 
and storekeepers learned to use bags 
over and over again. Wartime measures 
may have to be revived. 

Unity in India wouldn’t bring an 
immediate flow of burlap—but it would 
be a big, long-term help. 





denying. Jinnah’s demand to carve out of 
India a separate Moslem nation to be 
called “Pakistan.” 

Compromise. Wavell answered the 
Moslems’ first objection by enlarging and 
reshuffling the interim cabinet. It will 
now include 14 seats—six for the (pre- 
dominantly-Hindu) Congress party; five 
for Jinnah’s Moslem League; and three 
for minority groups. 

The “Pakistan” issue persists. But it 
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PEACEMAKER. Viscount Wavell. (SEE Prog- 


ress in India) 


was shoved into the background for the 
time being by Jinnah’s agreement to co- 
operate in the interim cabinet. If Mos- 
lems and Hindus can work together in the 
interim government, the hope is that they 
may get together on a permanent consti- 
tution, making India a unified, independ- 
ent nation. 

That the way won’t be easy was 
shown by new riots which broke out in 
isolated Moslem districts when Jinnah was 
making his concession to Wavell. 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


Italy Moves Left 


The approach of winter finds 
nearly all of Europe short on shelter, 
fuel and food. But the situation in 
“sunny Italy” is in some respect more 
tense and more dangerous than in any 
of the other war-ravaged countries, not 
excluding Germany. 

From Sicily to the Alps the Italian 
peninsula was battered and ravaged 
along its entire length during the slow 
and tenacious retreat of the German 
army. In the last 18 months of the 
war, moreover, Italians were fighting 
both with the Allies and with the Axis. 
Hatred of Germans, of Americans, of 
French, of English and of other Italians 
has replaced the natural friendliness of 
these long-suffering people. 

From this psychology the Russians, 
who had and have no troops in Italy, 
benefit. Thus communism advances, 
with political disunity added to the eco- 
nomic ills of a country which at the 
best of times was over-populated and 
under-nourished. 


* * * 


With serious currency inflation 
and increasing unemployment, swollen 
by repatriated war prisoners, the Italian 
Communist Party is rapidly gaining 
strength. In the municipal elections 
held throughout Italy on Oct. 9, the 
Communists and Socialists in many 
towns teamed up to win smashing vic- 
tories over the Christian Democrats. 
That moderate party, until last month, 
was strongest in all the local postwar 
Italian voting. 

Recent riots by workers protesting 
dismissal from public works projects 
have added to the general apprehension, 
A billion dollar WPA has been the 
Italian government’s chief reliance in 
combatting unemployment. But as the 
lira buys less, and as taxes go unpaid, 
the program of work relief has been 
curtailed. 

Meanwhile private industry, lack- 
ing credits, raw materials and markets, 
is prostrate. The income which Italy 
used to get from tourists, from ship- 
ping services and from its colonies is 
now all gone. Next month, as the cold 
weather sets in, relief shipments to 
Italy are due to terminate. 


* * * 


Washington; which has learned to 
be alert to every move of the Russian 
government, is wondering whether 
Molotov’s delaying tactics on a Trieste 
settlement are not connected with the 
many indications that Italy is moving 
towards the Communist camp. 

The reasoning runs as follows: 


Yugoslavia, even with Russian backing, 
cannot take over Trieste as long as 
American and British troops are sta- 
tioned there to see fair play for Italy. 
But if all Italy should go Communist, 
becoming another Soviet Republic, the 
Italians themselves might be willing to 
cede Trieste to a Red Yugoslavia. At- 
tention is called to the establishment of 
a “united democratic front” of Italians 
and Yugoslavs in Trieste, pledged to 
oppose what is called “Anglo-American 
Imperialism.” 


a * * 


Communist propaganda in Italy 
promises the people coal from Poland 
and Soviet-occupied Germany; food 
from the agricultural resources of Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria and Rumania—provided 
the people agree to support a Com- 
munist government in Rome. Increas- 
ingly all Italians who oppose this out- 
come are labelled Fascists, though many 
Italian Communists were formerly 
themselves ardent supporters of -Mus- 
solini. 

At present, discontent is held in 
check. But the final decision on the 
Italian peace treaty, certain to be 
humiliating to that country, is regarded 
as a crisis period. Patriotic demonstra- 
tions at that time might easily take a 
revolutionary course. 

American and British troops hold 
the city of Trieste. But there is no ade- 
quate Anglo-American support for the 
crumbling economy of Italy as a na- 
tion. If Italy swings to communism, 
Trieste will almost automatically go to 
Yugoslavia, regardless of what the Paris 
peace conference has voted on the 
subject. 
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YPICAL of the nation-wide squabble for the 
“undecided” vote is Wisconsin’s Senatorial 
race. Like jealous suitors, Republicans and Demo- 





ei \) Shona ‘ Se : crats are courting Progressive voters, minus a 
7 ; : — LaFollette for the first time since 1924. 
STRATEGISTS. One-time Marine, Judge Joe McCarthy maps campaign plans with elec- The fight is a toss-up between ex-Marine 


tion workers in Appleton. Joe is anti-Wallace, anti-CIO-PAC; a strong internationalist. Judge Joe McCarthy (above) and his Democratic 
opponent, University of Wisconsin’s Howard J. 
McMurray (below). 

To woo Progressives, McMurray is counting 
on Henry Wallace, who stumps for the Demo- 


* * * * crats Oct. 31 in Madison. Republicans hope La- 
] e in 1sconsin Follette’s death-sentence (““Democrats are out of 
date”), plus the memory of meatless weeks, will 


pull Progressives their way. 

Reds & Red Faces. So far, there’s been no 
major issue. Anemic mud-slinging raises feeble 
sparks where many expected real fireworks. 

Last month Republicans screamed “Red” 
when Milwaukee Congressional candidate Ed- 
mund Bobrowicz was called a Communist. Blush- 
ing National Democratic Committeeman Robert 
E. Tehan repudiated Bobrowicz. Then he used the 
action to prove the Democrats were anti-Red. 

McCarthy, who trounced Robert M. LaFol- 
lette in the August primaries hopes “to end con- 
fusion that reigns in Washington.” Scholarly, 
greying Howard J. McMurray calls himself a 
“Roosevelt New Dealer.” A one-termer in Con- 
gress (1942-1944), his strength lies in the indus- 
trial belt along Lake Michigan. Although officially 
“out,” LaFollette can still decide the tight contest. 


DEMOCRAT 





PRACTICAL POLITICS. Howard J. McMurray, shuttler between political science lectures 
and working politics, pays Ripon College students for school paper campaign ads. 
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Pathfinder Photos 


| SOKESTER. McMurray vows GOP birth- FARMERS’ VOTE. McMurray outlines Democratic campaign pledges to farmers near Pickett, 
Place will also be its final resting place. | Wis. Former Progressive Party voters can swing the tight Senatorial election to either candidate. 
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Family 


Short-Order Chef 


Gingerbread baked to feather-light- 
ness in 29 seconds or prime ribs of beef 
roasted in two minutes flat are only about 
a year away from America’s kitchens. 

Most women have heard that some 
rosy day miracles could be expected from 
electronic energy. Now, a few have seen 
it with their own eyes—in the. Radarange, 
shown to the press by the Raytheon Mfg. 
Co. The Radarange looks like a head-high 
porcelain pillar. Its heart is a magnetron 
—a war-born radar power-tube. (Birds 
which flew too close to radar transmitters 
in war time were cooked in mid-air! ) 

Presto! Bread and cake come out of 
a Radarange light and tender, meat evenly- 
cooked and juicy. But neither is browned 
nor crusted. Unlike oven heat, which hits 
food’s surface first and seeps slowly in- 
side, the magnetron’s electronic radiation 
penetrates instantly. All the food’s atoms 
absorb it simultaneously, change it to heat, 
cook at once. 

Eggs will scramble or bake but not 
boil. They cook too fast for straight fry- 
ing—actually explode. Vegetables look and 
taste the same as when they are cooked 
in the less spectacular way. Pre-cooked 
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frozen foods heat almost before they thaw. 

Food in casseroles bakes so fast dishes 
don’t even get hot. The reason: Glass is 
more heat-resistant than food. 

Safety Valve. Whatever container is 
used, it’s set in a wire mesh basket that 
slips in a space above the center of the 
range. Then, when the door is opened, 
heat turns off so the cook’s hands don’t 
broil with dinner. She'll know just how 
long to cook things from directions that 
come with the range. 

For the present, manufacturers are 
taking orders only from sandwich and 
short order shops. They plan to be ready 
for housewives’ orders sometime next year. 
A Radarange will cost about $600. But 
“dinner in a few minutes” will no longer 
be an empty promise. 


Knitted Question 


The strongest yarns don’t necessarily 
make the strongest knit fabrics, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture scientists have 
discovered. 

Though mercerized cotton yarns are 
stronger than natural cotton, linen stronger 
than cotton, and spun acetate rayon 


stronger than wool, tests showed that when 
they’re knitted results are just the oppo- 
site. 

Nylon knits, not surprisingly, are the 
best bet for long wear. Silk ranks second 
in bursting strength, while all cottons (ex- 





Society of American Florists 


FULL-BLOWN. (SEE: Autumn Brought Indoors) 





cept those of mercerized carded yarns) 
outrank rayons. Next to nylon, cotton can 
take the most rubbing (natural more than 
mercerized). 

When it comes to keeping out wintry 
breezes, wool knits win. They and cottons, 
second, hold the most body warmth, ab- 
sorb most moisture. 


Autumn Brought Indoors 


Leaves fall. Chilly winds blow up. 
The countryside blankets itself in golden 
yellow, tawny bronze and rich maroon. 
And people get an urge to bring fall colors 
into their houses. 

Some do it with dried leaves or 
painted grains. Others follow the cue of 
National Flower Week (Nov. 3-10) and 
do it with flowers. 

A vase of chrysanthemums adds color 
and cheer to the mantle, coffee table or 
buffet. It’s all the lovelier, of course, when 
properly arranged. 

Vase Rule. First, decide on the con- 
tainer, advises flower stylist Tommy Bright 
of the Society of American Florists. It’s 
the right size when the tallest flower meas- 
ures 14 to 2 times its height. For the pic- 
tures below Miss Bright used a white rec- 
tangular vase to set off yellow and red 
mums. 

Fill the vase with cool water to within 
two inches of the top and insert a coil of 
chicken wire to hold stems. Remove flower 
leaves that would fall below water line, 
snip a piece off the bottom of each stem, 
then you’re ready to begin. 

Tallest flowers go in first, forming a 
triangular outline. Now add the rest to fill 
out the triangle. Lastly, place green leaves 
to accent the design. 

Your eyes will guide you to the most 
artistic grouping. Guests’ eyes will admire 
your handsome arrangement. 


Don’t Cross Your Wires 


People who build their own houses 
ought to have enough sense not to plan 
the television set in a corner where no- 
body can see it, or the telephone upstairs 
where grandmother breaks her leg running 
to answer it, 

They ought to, but some don’t. 

To help avoid these pitfalls—and save 
time and money—the University of IIli- 
nois’ Small Homes Council has published a 
useful free booklet called Communications 
in the Home. It outlines the whole job, 
from considering family living habits to 
diagramming best ways of wiring. 

Planning for radio, for example, in- 
volves type of set owned, reception de- 
sired, future additions like television. The 
experts also show how a little advanced 
thinking increases usefulness of things like 
mail receivers and doorbells. 


Nature for Neophytes 


Story books filled with animal pictures 
excite almost any child. When they offer 
some of the best available educational 
material at a reasonable price, they arouse 
parent interest too. 

Such are the 12 new books of True 
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Who said you can't 
get a new 
BEAUTYREST MATTRESS? 


ERE’S GOOD NEws for everyone who 
thought he’d have to wait months 
for a new Beautyrest: | 
You can get your new Beautyrest soon. 
Your dealer may even have one of these 
luxurious mattresses for you now! 

So, hurry! Although we’re making 
Beautyrests almost at the fastest clip in 
our history—we are finding it practically 
impossible to keep a full stock on hand 
at all times. 

The facts below will tell you why so 
many people would rather own a 
Beautyrest than any other mattress: 








Vie 


Luxury comfort of Beautyrest, as portrayed by ANNE BAxTER, now starring in 
Darryl F. Zanuck’s production of “THE RAZOR’S EDGE” by W. Somerset Maugham. 






Ordinary Beautyrest 


Inner Spring 





tress. See how the coil springs are joined 
together. When one coil spring goes down, 
others attached to it must go down, too. 


Thus, the entire mattress sags to one spot. ions a different part of your body. 


a Ae 


4 What part of a mattress gets the 
* most abuse? The border! That’s why 
Beautyrest has a special “sag-proof” border. 
It doesn’t sag or ripple, helps keep your 
Beautyrest neat, firm, trim-looking. 


How long should a mattress last? 
Beautyrest guarantees 10 years! When 
tested by U. S. Testing Laboratories Inc., 
Beautyrest lasted 3 times longer than any 
other inner-spring mattress. 


] This is the ordinary inner-spring mat- Zz This is the secret of Beautyrest’s 
7 * “Luxury Comfort.” Beautyrest has 837 
individually-pocketed coil springs. Each 
spring acts independently—separately cush- 






Ordinary 
Inner Spring 


Compare the difference! Above, see 

how the ordinary inner spring “ham- 
mocks” under your weight. But below, see 
how Beautyrest’s independent coil springing 
fits every curve of your body! 





£ What mattress is your biggest bar- 

* gain? Beautyrest! Ba##™ on its 10-year 
guarantee, Beautyrest costs little more than 
1¢ a night. What a value these days! See your 
Beautyrest dealer today! 


. Beautyrest by §|MMONS — . 


*REG U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
© 1946, SIMMONS CO.. MDSE. MART, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AND OTHER FINE-QUALITY BEDDING 
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MAKERS OF THE WORLD’S ONLY ELECTRONIC BLANKET 
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Nature Series, first publications of the 
newly formed Encyclopaedia Britannica 


7” 
Just think! Press and claimed to be the first books 


P ‘. made from motion pictures of animals in 

7 twatpoond | natural habitats. 
Editors selected a dozen films from 
oe the E. B. Films library which had proved 


their educational value in school use. 
From each film they chose the 39 best 
shots, enlarged them and threaded them 
together with a story beginning readers 
or.even non-readers would enjoy. 

True to Life. It took two years to 
make some of the films. Some pictures in 
Snapping Turtle, for instance, were shot 
underwater; some show turtle eggs hatch- 


’ 








And a box top from the 
Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal package! 


















Here’s your chance to start a beauti- 
ful silverplate teaspoon service! 

You know how hard it’s been to get 
good silverplate. Now you can get this 
new, exclusive Avalon pattern—guar- 
anteed by the famous International Silver 
Company—at a real bargain price. 

The slender handle, delicately carved | 
design will grace any table! Read the | ing. Pictures in books like Black Bear 
directions below and start your set to- wins, Three Little Kittens and Shep the 
day. And start enjoying that wonderful- Farm Dog are just as fascinating. All the 


tasting Post’s Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal! volumes have pages 7 x Io in. and are 
colorfully jacketed. 


Priced at 5o¢ each, the books will be 
out on news stands, in drug and depart- 
ment stores in time for Christmas sales. 
Publishers will release a million copies, 
| may re-issue if shoppers demand. Already 
planned is a new series for spring to be 
called Children of Many Lands. 





BOTTLE-TIME. Books show how animals live. 





Now or Never 


How’s your figure, teen-timer? 
Droopy, you say, but you'll take care of 
that later? Not if you heed Ann Delafield, 
beauty expert, who claims tomorrow is too 
late to bégin growing into a svelte woman. 





RING a delightful new flavor to breakfast with Grape- 





Nuts Wheat-Meal! 

Your whole family will welcome the delicious, nut- 
like flavor that’s so temptingly enriched with golden- 
sweet syrup. Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal cooks in 3 min- 
utes—costs about a penny a serving! 


FAIA IKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KK 


Start your set today!* 


Just send in one box top from the package of Grape- 
Nuts Wheat-Meal, along with 25¢ in coin (no stamps, 
please) and your name and address to Post’s Grape-Nuts 
Wheat-Meal, Dept.D, Wallingford, Conn. Do it now! 


*This offer good only in United States. Not valid in any state or 
other jurisdiction where prohibited or subject to tax. 
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If you have round shoulders, she says, 
better try this to square things: Sit in a 
straight chair, arms raised above head, 
clasp hands with palms to ceiling. Keep 
elbows straight, push arms back—back 
past your ears ro times. 

No Slouch. For proud posture, dig 
your spine (at the waistline) into the wall. 
Lift your chest and pull chin in until neck 
touches the wall. Move the top of your 
head forward so not even hair touches the 
wall. Then pop a book on your dome and 
walk away with dignity. 

If you’re sighing over a dumpy waist- 

. 
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line, sit in a chair this time with the book 
in your hand. Pull tummy in tight, bend 
way over to the left and place the book on 
the floor as far away as possible. Now re- 
trieve it the same way, repeat on right 
side. Ten times daily is minimum. 

A daily beating for fatty spots is an- 
other must. “Slap and pummel as hard as 
you can,” Miss Delafield urges, “and even 
if it hurts, remember how much better you 
are going to lodk.” 


Superpaper 

Some day people will buy bed sheets, 
washable towels, bath mats and underwear 
—all made of paper. They'll be just as 
pliable and absorbent as fabric ones, and 
cheaper too. 

This “wet-strength” paper, as trades- 
men call it, is not entirely new. Women 
have used it in dusting rags, curtains, face 
cloths, disposable diapers, potato bags and 
frozen food wrappings. 

But that’s only a taste. The paper’s 
spectacular success in war service has 
caused expansive minds to think up more 
than a hundred possible uses for it. 

Gruelled. The Army found wet- 
strength paper made almost indestructible 
maps. Test maps were thrown in mud, 
driven over by trucks, scrubbed with G.I. 
soap, used as floor mats for days, or 
soaked with oil and used to clean rifles. 
Still the maps were legible. What kept 
them from falling apart was the synthetic 
resins that were blended in as the paper 
was made. As in ordinary paper, either 
wood fibre or rags were used for base. 

There won’t be much of this paper 
available, however, until the industry 
comes nearer meeting present record- 
breaking demands. Estimates as to when 
that will be vary from Easter to two years. 

First Things First. A few manufac- 
turers are taking special orders for it. One 
says he doesn’t want to try a new product 
while he can’t fill orders for old ones. An- 
other fears wet-strength is still too new to 
consumers to risk it. 

But whatever holds them up for the 
present, manufacturers agree wet-strength 
is the paper of the future. 


New for the House 


Time-Chime. A big-dialed (64 in.) 
electric kitchen clock conceals door chimes 
behind its enamel and chrome trim. Chime 
connects to doorbell, sounds two notes for 
front, one for rear. 

Waterless Washer. A creamy cleaner 
containing skin-saving lanolin liquefies 
when rubbed on hands. removes paint. 
grease, ink, glue, carbon. 

Crunch-Crunch. Manufacturers of a 
nutcracker that looks like a paper stapler 
claim it fits any size nut. cracks only 
shells, and delivers kernels whole. 

Good Measure. A set of measuring 
cups (full, 4, 4, 4 sizes) in bright-colored 
plastic have cup-like handles that range in 
size from } tsp. to 1 tbsp. 

Quick Change. Soiled venetian blind 
tapes come off and new “Easy Way’ tapes 
go on in less than two minutes—without 
tools or without removing blind. 
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What's 
Afoot? 


Where do your feet go when you 
sit down? The obvious answer would 
be “‘on the floor.” But a lot of women, 
it seems, don’t put them there. Or if 
they do, they set them in positions re- 
mindful of Jiggs’ wife, Maggie. 

David L. March, head of one of 
New York’s newer model agencies, 
warned his lovelies before a _ recent 
fashion show: “People will look at 
your face first, of course. But a story 
with a good beginning has to have a 
pleasant ending. That means complete 
poise all the way down to your feet.” 

This applies to all women, he says. 
He can’t see why they'll hunt the town 
for shoes with studded platforms and 





Cozy Wrap-Around 


cut-out heels—then wrap their fancy 
feet around the legs of a chair. 

Or why they'll spend half an hour 
smoothing on a nice new mouth, then 





Bird Feet - 


sit on a street car or bus with feet 
turned in like a pigeon’s. 

Or how they manage to cross their 
knees so that one foot dangles while 
the other bends sidewise on the floor 





Foot-Loose, Beauty Free 


like a paper doll’s. (March has tried 

it himself but just can’t make it.) 
The business of sitting with feet 

together and knees apart like a V spells 





No Vogue in V 


anything but victory for appearance, he 
Savs. 

The most attractive sitting posi- 
tion is with knees and ankles together 
—legs slightly slanted if the chair is 





The Right Slant 


low or with ankles crossed. Crossed 
knees make legs look bulky. 

Best way to cure yourself of 
throwing your feet around, says March, 
is to stop and think once in awhile. 
Next time you're in a railroad station 
or restaurant, study all the funny feet. 
Have a good laugh. Then, quickly, 
look down at your own and—well? 
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Science 


The Calf-Quins Hinted . . . 


Last year in Fairbury, Neb., Farmer 
L. B. Schmoldt’s cow Old Glory bore quin- 
tuplets—a feat rare as Mrs. Dionne’s. 

Old Glory’s part was done. So was 
Schmoldt’s after he named the quins for 
the United Nations: United States, Eng- 
land, Russia, China and France. The Fair- 
bury Chamber of Commerce took over, 
called in husbandry-experts R. D. Owen, 
H. P. Davis and R. F. Morgan in the name 
of science and publicity, 

One Blood. In the current issue of 
the Journal of Heredity, the experts re- 
port an interesting find: All the quins had 
the same mixture of two blood-types. The 
non-identical quins had started to develop 
separately, but a tiny vascular connection 
had mixed their circulations. 

Each had “adopted” and kept the 
others’ blood-type. Next question: Can 
pre-natal transfusions from immunes make 
babies disease-proof at birth? 


Undying Day 


The future looked dark to the peace 
delegates in Paris, but not to the Sor- 
bonne’s Prof. Etienne Vassy, a few blocks 
away in the Latin Quarter. 

He foresaw—literally—an end to 
darkness, a pearly glow in the sky as sub- 
stitute for the neon-glare-and-shadow of 
mankind’s night hours. For 10 years he 
and his wife had investigated auroral lights 
over Lapland and Morocco. Now he thinks 
he can duplicate them artificially. 

To reporters he explained: Radio 
waves of the right high-frequency can ex- 
cite the sparse, energetic particles of the 
low-density upper air, cause them to col- 
lide, discharge, luminesce. It could be 
done even over vast distances. 

Visionary? Some U.S. scientists 
scoffed and sputtered, but not shrewd, re- 
spected Dr. Joseph Kaplan, University of 
California (Los Angeles) physicist and ex- 
weather expert for the AAF. Said he 
calmly and confidently: 

“T know of Prof. Vassy’s great work. 
He is suggesting a use of upper-air phe- 
nomena I have been studying 16 years.” 
Earth’s top air-layer, Dr. Kaplan explained, 


is one big vacuum tube, simply waiting to 
be lit up—by men with enough power. He 
had not fried to figure out how much 
power would be required. 

A million kilowatts was suggested in 
1938 by Dr. V. A. Bailey, Glasgow, re- 
called Dr. L. V. Berkner, ionosphere spe- 
cialist at Carnegie Institution. Bailey had 
proposed a 1,400-kilocycle beam to jolt 
ionospheric electrons, using Earth itself as 
a sort of super-cyclotron. The circling 
electrons would smash into gas molecules, 
producing light. 

(A million kilowatts is enough to 
power a modern metropolis. Dr. Kaplan 
admitted he was thinking in terms of the 
future’s limitless atomic-power. ) 

Nothing New. Fr. Francis J. Hey- 
den, chief of the Georgetown University 
observatory, mildly reminded that some 
stars use the Vassy system now. Those 
swathed in planetary nebulae (gas-clouds 
instead of solid planets) energize their 
filmy envelopes with ultra-violet. The gas- 
particles absorb it, transform it to light, 
emit a ghostly radiance. 

However, they also emit 60,000° of 
heat. On a smaller, cooler scale, theatrical 
producers get a similar effect by turning 
mild UV beams on chorus girls previously 
daubed with phosphor paint. 


Stranger Than Fact? 


Which fiction magazine can claim the 
brainiest group of readers? 

Since there is no agency which sur- 
veys reader-I.Q.s, a magazine’s public 
probably can best be judged by its letters- 
to-the-editor. Comparing periodicals on 
this basis brings surprises. , The slick, big- 
circulation magazines drop out. Cleverest 
letters seem to go to two highbrow, liter- 
ary magazines and... 

One 25¢ pulp “thriller.” This last is 
the only U.S. story-monthly in whose let- 
ter-column arise such topics as whether 
the neutron is really a collapsed hydrogen- 
atom or why Arnald of Villanova was not 
tried for heresy like Galileo. (Arnald 
cured the Pope’s gall-stones.) 

Huh? It is a magazine which sells 
badly at hotel news stands but like hot- 
cakes at scientist-haunts like Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology or Oak 
(atom-town) ‘Ridge, Tenn. Its readers 
crave it like dope. Consistently, they also 
try not to be seen buying it. 

Its trouble is its title: Astounding 





International 


FANTASTIC? Vassy's sky-radiance would glow, but not focus like this. (SEE: Undying Doy) 
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Science-Fiction. It began in 1930 as As- 
tounding Stories of Super-Science. In 
1933, Street & Smith Publications bought 
it, dropped the Super-Science and hired as 
its editor a serious young M.I.T. nuclear 
physicist, John W. Campbell Jr. 
Campbell, angling for intelligent read- 
ers, changed Stories to Science-Fiction and 
began whittling at Astounding. It shrank 





Pathfinder Photo 


Science-fiction “astounds” 
(SEE: Stranger Than Fact?) 


UN-FANTASTIC? 


less & less. 


from big to small block-letters, faded into 
the cover-color. Next month it will be a 
mere skimpy scribble atop a big, bold (but 
dignified) SCIENCE FICTION. 

For, says Campbell, science fiction 
isn’t astounding any more. (Although as 
late as March 1944 an ASF writer easily 
astounded Federal agents with a story 
describing the best way to set off an atom- 
bomb. It was just good guessing, but he 
had a hard time proying it.) 

Maturity. ASF’s competitor-maga- 
zines are stocked by professional pulp- 
writers with plots about lush, semi-clad 
damsels, greenish monsters with nasty no- 
tions, stalwart heroes with zap-guns. In 
contrast, ASF’s average writers are techni- 
cal men with a yen to be literary. Their 
prophetic gadgets are usually a good bet to 
materialize in the near future. Their story- 
trends are prophetic, too. Atomic-energy 
plots out-balanced all others from 1940 to 
1944. Since then the play of ideas has 
switched to social psychology and general 
semantics, 

And to a degree, the new settings 
generate new human-interest plots. For 
instance: How would an astronomer act 
all day if he—and he alone—knew the sun 
would blaze into a nova at nightfall and 
wipe out all life? 

Factual Sandwich. Naturally—with 
its wealth of talent—ASF runs non-fiction 
articles too. Written often by the original 
researchers, these sometimes scoop the 
nation’s science-editors on important find- 
ings. 

As a result, staid scientific journals 
now and then have to quote Astounding 
as a source. If Campbell dropped the 
bothersome adjective altogether, they 
probably wouldn’t kick. 
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MOBILE WATER PURIFICATION 
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as To the men who are again spreading over the world to search the [7 Tuck type, ccll-ccutaleed 

ly jungles, build roads to out-of-the-way places, dig in ancient ruins,a ‘ Water Purification Unit 

ry mobile water purifier means protection against disease from impure These water purifiers are mounted on 

a water. These truck or trailer mounted Water Purification Units are trucks or-trailers, ready for immediate 
designed to accompany such men far from the safeguards of civiliza- : ee athee teen aaa 

a- tion. They are the best—and often the only—assurance of safe and with little loss of operating time. 


P- drinking water in the remote places of the world. They can be taken {| Capacity 1,200 to 6,000 gallons per day. 
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Religion 





Religious News Service 


DR. FRY. Would the curtain rise or fall? (SEE: 
Lutheran Line) 


Lutheran Line 


The United Lutheran Church biennial 
convention this month did more than elect 
a man—it elected a principle. 

Meeting in Cleveland, members named 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 46, to his second 
term as president. The principle that goes 
with him: Full-scale awakening to Amer- 
ica’s religious responsibilities in other 
lands. 

Landslide. Before representatives of 
the church’s 1.5 million members had cast 
the 466 to 5 vote for Dr. Fry, he said: 

“Modern Christian action is too 
feeble, half asleep. With a frightening 
literalness that most of us do not appre- 
ciate even today, America is recognized 
all over the world as the crux of it.” 

His listeners understood, and imme- 
diately took one step toward remedy. For 
the first time in history they changed the 
executive committee’s future budget 
recommendations, boosted their 1948 goal 
by 200% to $5.5 million. 

Besides running things at home, the 
money will send increased relief supplies 
and missionaries abroad, spread the physi- 
cal and spiritual bulwarks of Christianity 
as deep as possible into European and 
Asiatic trouble spots. 

Tide. After that, every action, every 
resolution of the ‘convention pointed 
toward one thing: “Greater unity for 
greater action.” 

Prime move: Immediate conferences 
to join all U.S. Lutheran bodies (includ- 
ing the traditionally stand-offish Missouri 
Synod) into a single federation. 

As the conventjoneers were well 
aware, “failure of the United States to 
win the soul of nations abroad may mean 
curtains—iron curtains!” 
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Fundamental Upheaval 


To most churchgoers the Northern 
Baptist Convention would seem pretty 
free of worry. 

Of the 23 Baptist bodies iri this coun- 
try it is fourth in membership (1.5 mil- 
lion). Its formation in 1907 had been a 
peaceful withdrawal, mainly for geo- 
graphic reasons, from the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention. Its relations with other 
church groups are easy and without strain. 

BUT. One peek behind the scenes re- 
veals an internal conflict that few U.S. 
religious bodies could sustain, much less 
survive. 

Physical effect of the conflict: For the 
past 30 years an average of one church 
every other day has severed its connec- 
tions with the Convention, withdrawn to 
unaffiliated existence. 

The conflict itself is something that 
many churehes must contend with in a 
small way but rarely, if ever, on such a 
scale as the Northern Baptists. It is 
“fundamentalism” vs. “modernism.” 

The 5,000 churches that have already 
withdrawn from the convention have rep- 
resented the fundamentalist faction. 

Gap. Two main issues separate them 
from the faction they call modernists: 

(1) They believe in the Bible as a 
truly inspired book whose words came 
from the spirit of God guiding the hands 
of the men who wrote it. Their modernist 
opponents maintain a purely “literary” 
origin of the Bible. 

(2) The fundamentalists insist on 
faith in the virgin birth of Christ, a trini- 
tarian view of theology. Opposed to that 
is the modernist stand that Christ was be- 
gotten by man and was man, not deify. 

For the past half-century one of the 
most insistent champions of the funda- 
mentalist ideal has been tall, spare Dr. 
W. B. Riley, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Minneapolis. 

To white-haired haloed Dr. Riley, 
opposition to modernism is not a pro- 
test. It is simply¥ “maintaining the princi- 
ples on which the Convention was 
founded.” 

Under his leadership the Minnesota 
unit of the Convention has become a vir- 
tual island in Northern Baptist affairs. 
Dr. Riley’s, 700-student theological semi- 
nary is in direct competition with other 
Baptist schools which are dominated by 
modernists. 

Already many Minnesota members of 
the convention have ceased active finan- 
cial support of the national body. Like 
many other rebelling members, much of 
their money goes to the Conservative 
Baptist Foreign Missions Society in Chi- 
cago. 

Storm. But far beyond local signifi- 
cance are Minnesota’s gathering clouds of 
full secession. With Dr. Riley as inspira- 
tion, churches in many other states are 
planning to send representatives to New 
York’s Calvary Baptist Church in Febru- 
ary for a “council of war.” 

At that and two later meetings they 
will discuss a new federation which would 
encompass churches that have left the 
convention and those that may wish to 


leave in the future. Nucleus of the federa- 
tion would be the Mission Society’s 1,500 
member churches, some of whom left the 
Convention as early as 1920, 

Potential fellow-members: An addi- 
tional 2,000 churches (mainly in Minne- 
sota, California, Arizona, Oregon, Indiana ) 
that may leave the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention en masse during the national 
meeting next May. 

Only alternative: Complete return of 
fundamentalist theology as the over-all 
attitude of the Northern Baptists, no im- 
portant posts for modernists, 


Station of the Cross 


For months members of‘the Federal 
Communications Commission had been 
urging churches to “get into the broad- 
casting field.” 

Few churches even knew where to 
begin, much less what to expect once they 
started. Within a week, however, they 
will be able to find out. 

Radio Parish. Station WMRP, 
Methodist owned, financed and operated, 
is starting a 70-hour-per-week program 
schedule at Flint, Mich. 

The station’s manager, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Morford, already has answered letters 
from every state in the union asking: 
“How much did it cost?” (A. $35,000.) 
“Ts it hard to get a license?” (A. No.) 
Next, he’ll be able to answer actual “oper- 
ating” questions. 

Program plans: Broadcast time will 
be open to all faiths (Nazarenes, Luther- 
ans already are planning shows). A few 
carefully supervised “commercials” will 
be accepted—no liquor, tobacco, patent 
medicine. Local dramatic and educational 
shows will be featured. 

Dr. Morford will attempt no “ax 
grinding,” intends to use the station as a 


“common utility” for the strengthening of 
religious life. 

If WMRP succeeds, Methodism, for 
one, will “take to the air” in a big way. 





tao 
Religious News Service 


AIRWAY. Methodism's first radio station, at 
Flint. (SEE: Station of the Cross) 
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Mind Menders: Dixie Report 


Their clinics and consulting rooms 
were jammed, U.S. psychiatrists admitted 
at their national meeting in May. Just 
the same, they promised, they would find 
time to dig new facts, try new methods in 
the war for sanity. ; 

Their first battle report—from the 
Southern Psychiatric Association, meeting 
at Richmond—indicated last week their 
promise was good. Among the new no- 
tions were: 

Easy Whiffing. A step to speed up 
narcosynthesis (psychoanalysis under drug- 
induced trance) was suggested by Dr. 





Pathfinder Photo 


LAUGHING GAS. Helps the patient help the 
psychoanalyst. (SEE: Mind Menders) 


C. H. Rogerson, chief of Seton Clinic, 
Baltimore. Finding that even the soothing 
effects of sodium pentothal and amytal 
were held up by patients’ consciousness of 
the injecting needle, he turned to an older 
hypnotic: Laughing gas (nitrous oxide). 
He let the patient control its flow, sniff it 
at will—in sub-risible whiffs. 

Dr. Rogerson found the self-given 
gas brought better co-operation and sug- 
gestibility, lessened mental confusion. Oth- 
er investigators have accused NO of caus- 
ing subsequent personality-disorders; he 
found no evidence of this. 

Paternalist Peril? A new problem 
plaguing many members was broached by 
Dr. W. H. Keller, U. of Louisville. Psy- 
chiatric war casualties hold their pensions 
only as long as they remain sick. The re- 
sult, said Dr. Keller (since most of their 
troubles sprang from insecurity feelings 
to start with), is that fear of being left 
without means of support makes many of 
them cling (even unconsciously) to their 
illness. 

“T can’t compete,” said Dr. Keller, 
“with $138 a month!” Some colleagues 
thought he was accusing veterans of “ma- 
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lingering,” rose to resent it. But most 
agreed the problem existed. 

Added Dr. Keller: Combat fatigue 
in the Pacific took a similar shape. As 
long as sickness meant safety, the hospi- 
talized soldiers’ whole will-power couldn’t 
make them truly want to recover. 

Fuel for Thought. But the two days’ 
biggest array of scientific news was fur- 
nished by a noted visitor from New York, 
Columbia’s Dr. Nolan D. C. Lewis, 

Post-mortem examinations of disease 
victims, he realized suddenly some months 
ago, nearly always skipped the body’s 
most complex and vital part—the brain. 
So he muscled in, aided by a picked crew 
of organic chemists. From cadaver after 
cadaver they removed brains for analysis. 

Lively. Despite its lack of “moving 
parts,” they found, the brain uses a higher 
concentration of energy than any other 
bodily organ. Its metabolism is tremen- 
dous. And apparently as a moderating 
element—a lubricant—it uses calcium. At 
any rate, in catatonic schizophrenics 
(whose conflicting motor-impulses all run 
at once, producing rigidity) there was a 
marked calcium deficiency. 

Puzzling was the fact that lactic acid 
(a fatigue-product in muscles) is needed 
for the brain to work at all. Yet no glu- 
cose (from which lactic acid is broken 
down) is found there. Some poisons 
(tetraethyl lead is one) have an affinity 
for the brain. And—almost alone in the 
body—the brain needs tin. 

Master Gland. Deep inside the brain 
is the pituitary, key-gland of growth and 
apparently control-center for the other 
endocrines—the thyroid, parathyroids, 
adrenals, etc. If overactive, it causes gi- 
gantism or acromegaly (Primo Carnera 
had this). If underactive, it produces in- 
fantilism, stunted growth. 

Never—owing to its location—have 
surgeons been able to work on the living 
patient’s pituitary. But Dr. Lewis’ chem- 
ists may have solved this problem. They 
found that the pituitary contains 20 to 30 
times more bromine than other body-parts. 

Simply altering bromine intake may 
govern the gland, hints Dr. Lewis. Or if 
an effective radio-active bromine can be 
made, it can be fed to the body with as- 
surance that it will “gravitate” to the mas- 
ter gland, focus its radiation there. Radio- 
active iodine already has “practically 
eliminated” (some surgeons say) thyroid 
surgery in this manner. 


Which Common Cold? 


The common cold, says the would-be 
wit, is like the weather. Everyone talks 
about it, but nobody does anything. 

On two counts, at least, the w.b.w. is 
in error. Someone is doing something 
about colds. The National Institute of 
Health is building a new laboratory to be 
devoted exclusively to the study of colds. 

And during the war, Army also at- 
tacked the problem, enlisting top respira- 
tory-disease experts from many universi- 
ties. Later, from the Army lab at Ft. 
Bragg, most of the collaborators took the 
cold-problem back to school with them. 
From one of their reports comes correc- 


tion No. 2 for the scoffer: There is no such 
thing as “the” common cold. “It” is at 
least two different diseases. 

Drs. John Dingle and Charles Ramel- 
kamp Jr., now back in the preventive 
medicine department at Western Reserve 
University, reported last week that nose- 
colds and throat-colds seem to come from 
different viruses. (Thus the cold which 
“travels” from nose to throat probably is 
really a pair of colds.) 

Since cold-viruses are too small to 
be strained even by the finest filters, or to 
be seen by microscopes, scientists study 
them by infecting test-animals. Most 
small animals won’t react. Chimpanzees 
are hard to get. So the Bragg workers used 
human guinea pigs—150 conscientious ob- 
jectors who volunteered. 

Sniffle or Hack. Nose-cold speci- 
mens from sick soldiers produced nose- 
colds in the C.O.s in 24-48 hours. Throat 
colds incubated more slowly—in five to 
seven days. Throat-colds conferred on 
their sufferers a temporary immunity 
against re-infection. Nose-colds didn’t. 
And neither gives immunity against the 
other. 


You Pays Your Money... 


Nearly 40 years ago doctors found a 
way to produce a small, controllable fever 
at selected points inside patients’ bodies. 
Painlessly they could summon a blood 
congestion to carry off poisons, soothe irri- 
tated nerves and muscles. 

It was diathermy, a mild, high-fre- 
quency electric current. It oscillated rap- 
idly enough not to short-circuit nerves or 
produce “shock” sensations. 

Two-Bit Therapy? This “electric 
massage” was useful—applied with care. 
But when a New York firm last week an- 
nounced a 25¢ self-service, coin-operated 
diathermy machine, it begot no pleasant. 
glow among medicos. 

Their feelings were phrased by the 
elderly, semi-retired expert to whom 
Washington officials take their electro- 
therapy problems: “It’s a good way to 
cook your brains,” he snorted. “A short 
cut to the undertaker.” 





Internationa! 


JUKE JUICE. Slot-machine diathermy irked 
doctors. (SEE: You Pays Your Money .. .) 
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THIS EASY WAY 
TEACHES PIANO 


NO LONG HOURS 
PRACTICING SCALES 
OR EXERCISES 


PLAY SONGS 
FIRST DAY 

















You May Play Any Song 
in 10 Days without being 
Able to Read a Note... 


If you want to quickly learn how 
to play the piano. . .if you want 
to play song hits, waltzes, 


hot numbers and western songs, like 
“Don't Fence Mein” . .here’s amazing 
news. Now at last Mr. Dave Minor 
has rfected a wonderfully easy 
play-by-ear piano course that must 
teach you piano playing in only ten 
quick days or po _ cost. No scales, 
no long exercises. You start playing 
songs from the first lesson, and so 
soon it’s amazing you're pisxing 
the piano surprisingly we Mr 
Minor's course is complete: It con- 
tains all the pictures, all the in- 
cove struction, everything you need. 


= The complete course sent for your 


inspection, trial and approval. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Make This Conclusive 10 Day Test 
Just send your namo and address today. 
On arrival deposit $1.49 plus postage 
through postman. There is nothing 
more to pay. Inspect course carefully, 
see how simple yet thorough it is. Follow 
it for 10 days. Then if you aren't actu- 
ally playing the piano and playing it well, if you aren't en- 
tirely satisfied and delighted with your discovery, return the 
course and get your money back. Piano playing is more 
popular than ever. DON'T WAIT BUT WRITE TODAY | If 
you act now you will receive without extra cost the wonderful, 
big, 72-page Dave Minor piano song book of 50 songs You 
quickly learn to play the songs the Dave Minor method or 
money back. Get in on this 2 FOR 1 offer NOW. 


DAVE MINOR, Room30-P, 230€. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Im. 


Personal PHOTO 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


FROM YOUR FAVORITE NEGATIVE 


25 ior 1k 


| Get Yulecards —photographic 
| Christmas cards made from 
=} your very own negative. 


2 for 1 OFFER 
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‘ They're original—beautiful 
—of the highest quality and very inexpensive. You 
and we make beautiful free sample. Then you can 
see your card before you buy. Send any size negative 
return postage. We will return to you immediately 
free Yulecard, illustrated folder and 
Nov. 15 send 6c for ist class returo 
postage. Free offer expires Dec. 1. 
That Loosen 
Many wearers of false teeth have suffered 
real embarrassment because their plate dropped, 
not live in fear of this happening to you. Just 
sprinkle a little FASTEETH, the alkaline (non- 
more firmly, so they feel more comfortable. 
‘plate odor’’ (denture 


send us negative of family, children, pet, home, etc, 
(not print) of your snapshot, this ad and 3c for 
your negative. No obligation. After 
YULECARDS, Box 310-9, Quincy 69, Mass. 
Need Not Embarrass 
slipped or wabbled at just the wrong time. Do 
acid) powder, on your plates. Holds false teeth 
_Get FASTEETH at any drug st store. 


Does not sour. Checks 
breath). 


On JOY! QUICK RELIEF FROM 


MUSCULAR ACHES 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™ °“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE MUSCULAR ACHES 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 





marches, hymns, two steps, red | 











Americana 





Strike Up the Fife and Drum 


175th birthday of the First 
Foot Guard, of 


It was the 
Company, Governor’s 
Connecticut. 

Proudly the troops paraded through 
Hartford in their scarlet buff 
breeches and bearskin busbies. 

Washington would have felt at home 
in the reviewing stand beside Gen. Jona- 
than Wainwright,-honor guest at the three- 
day festivities. The Foot Guard had been 
guard-of-honor at the Hartford “Big 
Three” meeting of 1780—when Gen. de 
Rochambeau met Washington and Lafay- 
ette to map the strategy that won the 
Revolutionary War. 

Marching in the anniversary parade 
were units many an American might think 
had disbanded with the Peace of Paris: 
The “Dandy Fifth” of Baltimore; the 
Lexington Minute Men; Philadelphia’s 
State Fencibles and the United Train of 
Artillery Veterans of Providence, led by 
the fife and drum of the “Spirit of ’76.” 

Philadelphia-Born. These organiza- 
tions, formed in the 13 original colonies, 
were some of the time-honored outfits 
which in 1876—at Philadelphia’s Cepten- 
nial Exposition—formed the Centennial 
Legion of Historic Military Commands. 

In the early days colonists were sus- 
picious ofsstanding armies. Every man 
was a citizen-soldier, who drilled certain 
days on the village green. Soon men who 
liked military affairs formed these volun- 
teer drill (and social) companies, popular 
till after the Civil War. The Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery of Boston, 1638, is 
probably oldest. 

Colorful. States used to call out such 
“trained bands” or ‘“‘uniformed militia” in 
time of emergency. In 1903 Uncle Sam 
offered both supervision and aid to state 
units, and in World War I President Wil- 


coats, 


son used his power to draft them. In the 
"20s many were molded into an efficient 
National Guard—a basic part of the Army, 

But the Centennial Legion goes on. 
It has 58 member outfits now—all formed 
before 1875. Many cling to their ancient 
uniforms; all boast of proud traditions. 

"'Tis of Thee." Of their button-back 
coats, shakos and clanking swords, Legion 
( sama Frank A, Hancock remarked: 
“When a youngster these uniforms, 
he begins to look up his country’s history. 
That's instilling Americanism in a way 
you can’t beat!” 


sees 


Lest We Forget 


It sounded oddly like 1946. 

But it was 1919—Nov. 11. President 
Woodrow Wilson had issued a proclama- 
tion that helped establish an annual Armi- 
stice Day: 

“A year ago our enemies laid down 
their arms . .. and gave to the world an 
assured opportunity to . .. work out in 
peace a new and juster set of interna- 
tional relations. . . . 

“The war showed us the strength of 
great nations acting together for high pur- 
poses, and the victory of arms foretells 
the enduring conquests which can be made 
in peace when nations act justly in fur- 
therance of common interests... .” 

This Armistice Day the National 
Archives in Washington is just concluding 
an exhibit of war declarations and sur- 
render documents—from World War II. 


Spare the Fatted Calf 


It could have been the meat shortage. 
Or it might have been sentiment. 

Anyway, villagers of North Pelham, 
N.Y., remembered that New Rochelle had 
owed them a calf for 257 years. 

The debt dated from 1689 when the 
second Lord of the Manor of Pelham sold 
part of his vast estate to French Hugue- 
not refugees. For the 6,000 acres, where 
the Huguenots founded New Rochelle, Sir 





Hartford Daily Courant 


FOR COMRADES FALLEN. Foot Guard's major, Connecticut's governor, and Gen. Wainwright 
leave memorial services. (SEE: Strike Up the Fife and Drum) 
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John Pell asked cash plus “every year for- 
ever if demanded, one fatte calf.” 

So, Bossy! This year, for the first 
time, North Pelham demanded its calf. 
New Rochelle’s surprised mayor scurried 
around, found a nine-month-old heifer, ap- 
propriate colonial costumes, and presented 
the calf with great fanfare during North 
Pelham’s celebration of the soth anniver- 
sary of its incorporation. 

No one minded that the mounted cour- 
ier had a hole in his stocking below his 
velvet breeches. And no one kicked when 
the calf went home to mother instead of to 





N.Y. Herald Tribune 


HAMBURGER! (SEE: Spare the Fatted Calf) 


the traditional barbecue. But North Pel- 
ham churches made a tidy sum off a roast 
hind quarter of beef, sold in sandwiches 
on the Town Hall lawn that night. 


A Rebel Goes North 


Sidney Lanier unveiled a new bronze 
bust in New York University the other 
day, marking the inclusion of his noted 
grandfather—that gentle, mannerly Con- 
federate poet of the same name—as 77th 
member in the Hall of Fame. 

The Georgia-born writer learned to 
play musical instruments almost~as soon 
as he could toddle. But he hesitated to 
make music a career. So he became a 
college tutor just before the Civil War. 

Spark of Life. Army life and prison 
left him with tuberculosis which killed 
him at 39. “Pretty much the whole of 
life has been merely not dying,” he once 
said of the poverty-stricken years after 
1865, when he clerked, taught and helped 
in his father’s law office to make a living 
for his family of five. (Ironically, his 
grandson and namesake is vice president 
of J. P. Morgan Co., world bankers.) 

But Lanier had the spunk to turn 
from being “a third-rate lawyer” to poetry, 
writing, among others, his famous poem, 
The Song of the Chattahoochee. The im- 
mortal spirit of artists like this, said a 
speaker at the Hall of Fame dedication, is 
“the light we call America.” 
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Coast through winter with full 
protection! Winterproof your 
car now—with permanent 
PEAK* (ethylene glycol) ... 
or long-life NOR’WAyY* 
(methanol). Be on the safe 
side—see your Nor’way dealer 
today. Get positive protection 
2 ways. Protectagainst both sub- 
zero weather and corrosion. 





¢ 
b 
ee 
Be 
Permanent Type $2.65 a gallon ag 
< 
bie 
Please don’t put your precious oe 
anti-freeze in a radiator that’s t 
been neglected. Ask your deal- 
er about Nor’way Fall Radiator 
Service. Have him completely 
condition your radiator with a) 


Nor’way Cleaner or Nor’way 
Quick Flush and Nor’way Stop 
Leak. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Specialties Li AVILA 
COM MERCIAL SOLVENTS 


CODOIANMON 
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NEW THRILL 
> FOR YOUR 


KIDDIES 


. HOBBY HORSE 


Rugged tubular steel 
Springs for real riding 
sensation. Non-tipping 
safe for smallest kiddie. 
Head, seat adjustable. 


2. USED AS STROLLER 


Eight rubber wheels, 
reins allow use as stroller 


heey indoors and out 

© ¢ “en 

ie? 

(uy) Extra seat included con- 
Az -. 





verts it to safe, self-bal- 
ancing see-saw. Ideal 
Xmas gift for kiddies 


only $11.95 


West of Rockies, $12.75 


SEND NO MONEY! Pay postman, plus C.O.D. charge, 
or send money order and we pay postage 
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| PLAY-WELL, INC., Dept. 2 
| 1700 Wainut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 













| © Send me Red Rascal Riders 
| Name 

| Address 

| City State 
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SPASTIC ano PARALYSIS 


CORRECTION 
Milton H. Berry 
Fouwation Schools 


Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty-seventh year. 
Medical supervision. 
RESIDENT SCHOOLS 
Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oshkosh (Lake Winnebago) , Wisconsin; Portland, 
Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Far Hills, New Jersey. 
Day Schools in ten other cities. 
For information write Berry Foundation Schools, 
16264 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 













| Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 
MEN and WOMEN, 


Many Swedish Massage endeatee make $50, 
or even more per week. varge full time ineomes 
from doctors s, sanatoriums, clube or 
Private pra Others make gox 


ice 

money in ope are time. You can win inde- 

pendence and prepare for future security 

& ®% bv training at home and qualifying for 

a Diploma. Anatomy Charts and 32-page. 
. 7 tE—Now! 


Disetr ated Bo 
Ay See College wedish Massage, 
= Beet 6es-P- Yoo e onte St., Chicago 11 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute stammering, loss of voice corrected. Speech de- 
veloped in retarded children. Residential institute. 10 
weeks’ — course or 40 weeks’ specialist training 
course. proved under G. I. Bid and A.M.A 
Dr irrec erick Martin, Box P, Bristol, hode Island. 
DO : OU own? Learn to make and fit 
arch supports. Earnings of 
men and women in this profession run as high as $50 
to $100 weekly. Not medical or chiropody — easy 
terms for home training—no further capital needed, 


no goods to buy, no agency. Write for free booklet. 
STEPHENSON METHOD, 196 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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The Most Incredible Luckman 


If Hollywood ever around to 
filming the life of Charles Luckman 
(cousin of football player Sid Luckman), 
most people won't believe it. It’s far too 
fabulous. 

At 37 Luckman is earning $300,000 
a year as president of Lever Bros. Co.— 
largest branch of the colossal British in- 
dustrial empire which owns such big-name 
“American” brands as Rinso, Lux, Life- 
buoy, Lipton’s Tea, Spry, Gold Dust, 
Swan Soap. 

That means he bosses a $100 million 
outfit of seven factories, branch offices, 
more than 8,000 employes—including ra- 
dio comedian Bob Hope. 

First Rung. All this may not sur- 
prise Luckman’s former classmates at a 
Kansas City, Mo., high school. There he 
was: Senior class president (1925), school 
annual editor, prom chairman, debating 
team captain, track team member—and 
holder of three outside jobs. Wisely, they 
voted him “most likely to succeed.” 

He was just out of the University of 
Illinois architectural school in 1931 when 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet gave him a stab at 
an advertising department drafting board. 
Superiors called his first sales brochure 
“absurd.” But he sold soap to seven out 
of eight stores with that portfolio. 

That ended his architectural career. 
Three years later he was head of Colgate’s 
largest sales district. 

Hopeful. Luckman isn’t afraid to go 
off the deep end for a good thing. One of 
his best tie-in stunts—selling wash-pails 
equipped with his soap—was so successful 
it caught the eye of the Pepsodent Co., 
got him the job of sales manager. In 1938 
he “discovered” Bob Hope and signed him 


gets 


for 10 years selling Pepsodent. 
By 1944 Luckman had so boosted the 
Irium-containing toothpaste (plugging Ir- 





Fabian Bachrach 


CHARLES LUCK(Y)MAN. He's unbelievable. 





ium was his idea) that Lever Bros. Co. 
bought his company. Lever made Luck- 
man (then Pepsodent president at $100,- 
000 a year) its own vice president. 

One Luckman success-secret is his 
ability to get along with people from 
President Truman down to the thousands 
of disgruntled druggists he personally vis- 
ited in his first year as a toothpaste plug- 


ger. Employes like the way heypasses out 
praise. 
Iceberg. But he can be coldly aloof 


in business—a trait he uses to offset his 





obvious youth. One of his first acts at 
“Chuck” Would 
Charles Luckman isn’t likely to 


forget his first day 
toothpaste salesman. 

That’s when he learned of a move 
by infuriated druggists to boycott his 
product. It seemed Pepsodent was be- 
ing sold by some firms as customer- 
bait at terrific loss—to the detriment 
of stores charging the regular price. 
These retailers (70% of Pepsodent’s 
outlets) were hopping mad. 

Sales manager Luckman got six 
months’ grace from the druggists, put 
$25,000 behind the Miller-Tydings Fair 
Trade Act (which bans price cutting). 
Meanwhile, Pepsodent kept title (and 
price control) of its goods until drug- 
gists sold them. 

Sales plummeted for three months, 
crawled up just in time to renew Luck- 
man’s shaky one-year job contract. 

—oww—r Or oow—emeo—™—" eens sk ss a eee ee ee se 


as a Pepsodent 


Pepsodent, was to fire two employes he 
overheard calling him a smart-aleck kid. 
There’s been no age trouble since. 

“Chuck,” as Luckman likes to be 
called, is contradictory. He doesn’t like 
whirlwind technique, snap judgments, and 
weighs his usually quick decisions over- 
night. His thin face is placid. He never 
raises his voice, swears mildly but seldom 
loses his temper. Except for eye-catching 
ties his clothes are conservative. Yet his 
sales methods are so brash he frequently 
is called on to prove them. 

It’s been four months now since he 
took the swank top floor office in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., that goes with Lever’s pres- 
idency. But he still works like an eager 
junior executive—often-up at 5:30 for a 
head start on his to hours at the office. 

Heigh Ho, Silver. However (remem- 
bering a 1939 nervous breakdown). he 
slips away twice yearly to relax riding cow 
ponies with his family on their big Cali- 
fornia ranch, the Lucky Five. He likes 
pipe collecting (never smokes before 
lunch), the antics of his three sons—7, 11, 
and 14—and occasional remodeling like 
the job he did on the Luckmans’ new 
$65,000 suburban home near Boston. 

But selling, planning and organizing 
are his passions. Last month he flew to 
London to see his “bosses” at Lever Bros. 
& Unilever, Ltd. Like other soap makers, 
Lever Bros. is hard up for fats. 

British whalers are heading soon for 
the Antarctic. If the catch is good, per- 
haps Unilever can steer some blubber into 
Lever’s soap kettles. 
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Edueation 


What, No Textbooks ! 


Sherlock Holmes, the wizard of Baker 
street, would have had a mystery worthy 
of his talents in the present textbook 
shortage. 

First, however, he would have to dis- 
guise himself as a harassed student, will- 
ing to commit murder for a book. For 
the villains blamed for the shortage will 
talk freely to no one else. At best, they 
will whisper: “Now, don’t quote me, but 
the fact is I am not to blame. You see I 
was stymied by so-and-so. .. .” 

Even the black market-in-meat fig- 
ures in the mystery. There is a shortage of 
glue—it seems black marketeers don’t sal- 
vage the animal ingredients that go into it. 

Clue No. |. During the war the War 
Department entered into a “gentleman’s 
agreement” with the publishers not to 
dump the millions of textbooks the Army 
ordered back on the civilian market. Not 
a line of this was in writing, but for that 
reason it was apparently all the more 
binding. 

Came peace, and the publishers were 
a little disturbed. Their paper allotments 





A World Record 


“The books came in carload lots 
in quantities no one had ever received 
at one time. Neither Navy nor Army 
nor the Library of Congress knew how 
many there were or where they were 
coming from.’—Luther Evans, Librar- 
ian of Congress. 

BLEDEL DDD DOP PPAF 
were still down to 75% of the 1942 level; 
some of their presses were badly in need 
of repair; additional printers were hard to 
find, and a shortage of textbooks loomed 
on the horizon. 

They asked Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration for help, even offered to buy 
back the surplus books at 25¢ a copy. But 
CPA declined. 

War Department, CPA said, would 
declare these books surplus, turn them 
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over to Veterans Administration, and only 
vets would get them. Here the trail gets 
slightly more devious. 

Clue No. 2. In March, War Depart- 
ment declared a million of the books sur- 
plus. Then, in theory, War Assets Adminis- 
tration took over. Actually, crucial weeks 
passed before, finally, the books were 
turned over to the Library of Congress. 

Even then, everybody was predicting 
a shortage. College book stores had al- 
ready placed huge orders for texts. Only 
60%-75% of these orders could be filled, 
on a first-come, first-served basis. 

Not until mid-summer did the col- 
leges get the first Library of Congress list. 
Thus far about only 175% have replied. 
“It came to late,” reported some. 

Fastidious. Meanwhile, many a pro- 
fessor was standing pat. He had ordered 
a certain text, sometimes a certain edi- 
tion, and he didn’t want substitutes. Re- 
sult: Chaos. 

Said one Washington, D.C., booksell- 
er: “First, CPA fumbled the ball. Then 
War Assets. Now it’s on the students’ 
25-yard line.” 


Slave Market 


Alumni have a way of persuading 
their college faculties—especially in things 
athletic. But not at American U. in Wash- 
ington, D.C. They failed to convince 
President Paul F. Douglass and Ameri- 
can’s board of trustees that football— 
dropped in 1941—should be restored in 
1946. 

Instead, Douglass reiterated his 1941 
stand, promised to use the $50,000 a foot- 
ball team would cost to expand the art 
and music schools. 

College football, explained Douglass, 
is no more than a black market of rank 
professionalism. 

Sold! “A human slave market,” he 
said, “extends from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from Canada to Alabama. Day 
by day the young men come to the auc- 
tion block for sale to the highest bidder. 
The bidding is bitter, determined, violent 
and unscrupulous. 

“The country is ridden by scouts, di- 
rected by coaches, who receive salaries 
higher than university presidents. Their 


Acme 


INDICTS FOOTBALL. President Douglass of 
American U. (SEE: Slave Market) 





purposes are wholly unrelated to educa- 
tional ideals.” 

Few American U. students were sur- 
prised at the decision. More alumni were 
disappointed. 


Bill of Rights 


In April 1943, The New York Times 
quizzed 7,000 college freshmen in 36 col- 
leges throughout the country. Topic: 
American history. Results shocked the 
nation, showed scant knowledge of simple 
facts. 

Last week, in Denver, the National 
Opinion Research Center concentrated on 
a specific question, carefully limited it to 
adults. Question: What do you know 
about the Bill of Rights? 

Answers were a trifle better than 
given by college freshmen in The Times’ 
survey to a similar query, but equally 
shocking: 

Never heard of the Bill of Rights— 
31%. Heard of it, but unable to give any 
information—36%. Some notion of it, 
mostly incorrect—12%. “A reasonably 
accurate concept”—21%: 


Library of Congress 


$3,000,000 WORTH OF BOOKS. Library of Congress stores surplus texts, some costing as much as $15 each. (SEE: What, No Textbooks!) 
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Business 


Untangling the Shoe Knot 


Truman’s scrapping of meat and live- 
stock controls ends a crisis in leather 
that threatened the collapse of shoe pro- 
duction. 

Leading shoe men are unanimous as 
to early effects on the industry: Produc- 
tion will go into high. Manufacturers will 
use up leather on hand which they would 
have conserved if new supplies had re- 
mained in doubt. 

Thirty days will see the cattle kill 
approaching normal—about 2 million head 
a month. The packer will need a month 
to cure the hide. The tanner will take 
from six weeks to four months to tan it. 
Hence, manufacturers cannot expect plen- 
ty of leather before spring. 

Spring should see shoe production 
back to the same high level that was 
achieved the first half of 1946—64.1 mil- 
lion pairs a month. Buyers will then be 
able to get all the shoes they want. They 
should be of pre-war quality, though prices 
will probably be somewhat higher. 

Paradox. Despite the leather short- 
age, 1946 shoe production is expected 
to reach an all-time high—51omillion pairs. 

“We'll manage it,” explained a shoe 
man, “by continuing, while leather’s short, 
to use plenty of fabrics and plastics.” 
This means so-called casual shoes—san- 
dals, moccasins, loafers, wedge and plat- 
form types. 

Today’s trend in woman’s shoes is 
away from exposure, Stylists won’t guess 
whether this is seasonal. One said: “Come 
spring, women may demand them again 
because they’re comfortable.” 

New Method. Some shoe men feel 
that the platform shoe (California slip- 
last type) won’t lose popularity. It is pro- 
duced by a new process—the first in many 
years to gain widespread acceptance with 
the industry and buyers. 





FOOTWEAR !S COMING FAST. He's selecting choice leather; 
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After the upper is precision-assembled 
it is “slipped” over a form (instead of 
being built on the form as in the older 
process), The platform sole is then pressed 
into place, the platform cover added and 
the sole and heel fastened. Chief advan- 
tage: Even with highest heels, it’s com- 
fortable. 

Outlook. “Five things make us won- 
der,” summed up a shoe man, “whether 
our preduct has reached its saturation 
point: (1) nearly 200 new shoe factories 
have sprung up since VJ-Day; (2) retail 
inventories will build up rapidly; (3) other 
goods are fast becoming available to com- 
pete for the consumer’s dollar; (4) pro- 
duction this year will be at the rate of 
34 pairs of shoes for every man, woman 
and child in the U.S.; (5) annual capacity 
is 600-700 million pairs—and there’s al- 
ways a limit even if it’s sky-high.” 


100,000 Things to Sell 


Steinman & Co. is the oldest hard- 
ware store in the U.S. Founded in 1744, 
Steinman’s has receipts for kitchen uten- 
sils it sold to George Washington’s Conti- 
nental Army. 

After the ups and downs of two 
centuries this Lancaster, Pa., firm sees 
more “ups” ahead. So does the nation’s 
hardware industry, with wholesale activity 
40% ahead of last year and retail sales 
hitting $1.5 billion this year, a 50% in- 
crease over last. 

Hardware wholesalers’ optimism 
(glowing at their Atlantic City convention 
last fortnight) means fewer scarcities for 
home builders, though supply will not be 
adequate for 12 to 18 months. 

OPA Uncertain. Between five and 
10 thousand hardware items have been 
decontrolled by OPA (OPA doesn’t know 
exactly how many). But lawn mowers 
and electric refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and stoves are still price-regulated. 
Hardware men ask prompt decontrol of 
more than 50,000 other items. 

“Tell your customers nails will re- 
main short for a long time to come,” ad- 


vised the sales manager of a big nail 
company. “They’re not profitable to make 
and steel is allocated.” 

Diversity in the number of items 
carried is one of the hardware man’s big- 
gest problems. The average wholesaler 
stocks 40,000 items, and the large whole- 
saler more than 100,000—worth about 
$500,000. 

Many small-city hardware retailers 
are dropping the name “hardware” and 
calling themselves department stores— 
with paint, electrical appliances, wiring 
sundries, gift shop and plumbing depart- 
ments. 


Fabulous Paint in Prospect 


A rich, glossy surface of lifetime 
durability for automobiles, refrigerators, 
ranges and hospital equipment is promised 
by a new “silicone paint.” 

General Electric set to work on the 
silicon atom in search of better insulating 
materials. Building on the pioneer study 
of a Britisher, F. S. Kipping, G.E. de- 
veloped a so-called “silicone base” by 
treating a mixture of pure sand (silica) 
and charcoal. This is built up into many 
new compounds—rubber, water-proofing 
materials, lubricants. 

The paint’s color and gloss show no 
change on panels immersed in acid and 
alkali solutions, or when exposed to tem- 
peratures ranging from 575 degrees Fahr. 
to 60 degrees below zero. It will be pro- 
duced commercially in 1947 in a new plant 
at Waterford, N.Y., and sell at about the 
same price as less durable paint. 


1947: Customers’ Year 


Dawning realization that changed con- 
ditions are coming over the national econ- 
omy was evident in Boston last week. 
Two thousand U.S. and Canadian business 
men attended their 18th annual Confer- 


ence on Distribution sponsored by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

They heard diagnosis and prescription 
from top business leaders. The diagnosis: 





Pathfinder Photos 


she’s packing the new platform type shoe. (SEE: Untangling the Shoe Knot) 
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Acmp 
P. A. O'CONNELL: Says production peak 
soon. (SEE: 1947: Customers’ Year) 


The sellers’ honeymoon is over and a 
customers’ holiday is about to begin. The 
prescription: Industry must knuckle down 
to a real job of selling. 

Watch January. The principal diag- 
nosticians were P. A. O'Connell, president 
of E. T. Slattery Co., Boston department 
store, and Marvin Bower, New York busi- 
ness consultant. Said O’Connell: “By the 
first of the year itll not be so much a 
question of getting merchandise as getting 
customers.” 

He predicted good Christmas business 
(perhaps 10% over last year), but with 
falling prices and an increase in unem- 
ployment “we can expect a decline in 
volume with the new year.” . 

Bower came up with this from the 
crystal ball: By 1948 U.S. will be in one 
of the most competitive periods in its 
entire history. “New productive facilities 
will be operating at peak levels and de- 
ferred demands will be thoroughly chewed 
up.” 

Salesmen Wanted. Selling as the 
antidote for troubles was advocated by 
B. Earl Puckett, president of Allied Stores 
Corp. “During the war years American 
business men forgot the real necessity of 
selling,” he said. “Now we have to learn 
again that the potential results of effective 
selling are staggering.” 

With that kind of selling, the Ameri- 
can woman will have a new coat every 
two years instead of one every three to 
five years, and every man will buy an 
extra pair of trousers and an extra suit 
of pajamas each year. “That means 500% 
increase in the trousers business and 
double the business in pajamas.” 

Dr. Charles F. Phillips, president of 
Bates College, cautioned retail dealers 
against repeating mistakes they made un- 
der boom conditions in 1929: (1) sad- 
dling themselves with real estate purchases 
and long-term leases at high prices, and 
(2) spending large sums to improve rented 
properties. 

Throughout, the conference was dom- 
inated not by pessimism but by a spirit of 
hopeful realism—and faith, 
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WARNING 


STOP FIRE 


76% of all FIRES* start from 4 major causes 


MATCHES and CARELESS 
SMOKING HABITS 


30% 


- 
— 


MISUSE OF GASOLINE AND 
ALL INFLAMAPAABLE FLUIDS 


12% 


fpr are the four principal 


causes of fires. They head the 
list. Today—they are putting people 
out of homes; putting men out of 
jobs—and taking thousands of lives, 
in the greatest increase in fire waste 
ever recorded. 

Fires due to carelessness—reck- 
lessness, may cost this country 600 
million dollars and ten thousand 
lives this year. No nation, in normal 
times could long stand such a loss. 





In these times—of scarce materials, 


clothing, furniture, food—fire has 





FAULTY STOVES, 
FURNACES, CHIMNEYS, ETC. 


24% 


FAULTY WIRING AND 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


10% 


reached the stage of national emer- 
gency! 

Do your share now to stop it! 
Be careful with matches, smoking 
materials, and all inflammable liq- 
uids. Check all electrical devices, 
wiring, stoves, furnaces, chimneys. 

Check your fire insurance now. 
Consult your local insurance agent 
or broker about today’s higher val- 
ues. Don’t let fire catch you under- 
insured. A phone call now Oe 


may save you thousands ee: 
S protection KY 
of dollars. 


*From a ten-year record of the known causes of fires 


CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Members of NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
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two Milwaukee admen. They say "free enterprise" and "the American 
way" are too vague for the average man. 


SOAP OPERAS dominate the airways because they're cheap, FCC charges. They 
cost less per week than some advertisers spend on spot announcements. 


Sears Roebuck & Co. The Mexico City store (building, fixtures, and 
inventory worth $2.5 million) will open in January, the Rio store 
next Ra, he 


tor the housing program will stop domestic refrigerator production 
dead in its tracks, a refrigerator men's association says. 

ALUMINUM FOIL CAPACITY of Alcoa is being doubled to meet demand for use in 

packaging food and fabricating condensers. 

BACTERIA-FREE, ODORLESS FOOD is promised by use of a new Westinghouse midget 
"Sterilamp" in the home refrigerator. The lamp is no bigger than an 
auto headlight bulb. 

SEVEN—TRUCK CONVOYS OF 10-TON DIESELS leave Dutch cities five times a week with 
goods for Prague, Pilsen and Nuremberg. On return trip they bring 
Czechoslovakian goods for Holland, Belgium and U.S. 

MOST ANIMALS ENDURE HIGH ALTITUDES better than adult man. Dogs can take air 
travel without harm up to 25,000 ft..; cats, 24,000 ft.; chickens, 
fish and live lobsters (if wrapped in burlap), 17,000 ft. 

AMERICAN STEEL PRODUCTION will reach two-billionth ton in the twéntieth century 

before 1950. Output of ingots and castings from Jan. 1, 1901, to date 

is 1.91 billion tons. 

000 TO $35,000 OF MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT is needed for efficient opera- 

tion of a modern farm of 250-400 acres, says William M. Holaday, di- 

rector of Socony-—Vacuum laboratories, .and himself an Ohio farmer. 

AUTO MANUFACTURERS WILL AIM at achieving capacity rather than plant expansion 
during 1947. Production in 1946 is expected.to fall 2.1 million cars 
short of the 4 million goal. Next year's goal is optimistic, too-—-5 
million vehicles. 





FROM $20, 
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double the best peacetime year. But because dealers' inventories have 
been badly depleted you still may have trouble finding the parts you 
need the worst. 

POSSIBILITY OF DEVELOPING MOLDED PLASTIC SUBSTITUTES for products made of cri- 
tically short metals (such as copper, tin) are being investigated by 
the Army. Examples: Plastic helmets, tableware and packaging ma-— 
terials. 

NATION'S FOOD BILL will be about $36.2 billion in 1946 as against $31.8 for 
1945, according to Agriculture Department estimates. .Increased con- 
sumption (including dining out and use of more expensive foods) will 
cause 40% of the jump, price rises 60%. 

AIRPLANE FUELING HAS BEEN STEPPED UP by using remote storage tanks and under- 
ground piping instead of tank trucks. New rate is a steady 200 gals. 
a minute. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE FUNDS will probably be set up by a considerable number of 
industries during 1947 in response to active promotion by AFL and CIO. 

1700% MORE RAYON will be used in auto tires this year than was used in any pre- 
war year. Cotton increase-—-only 5%. 

TRUMAN'S DECISION between (1) more materials for housing and (2) all-out indus- 
trial production in 1947 may keep business on a hot spot for another 
year. A bigger bite of materials for housing would pinch industrial 
building and hamper management's effort to bring down costs. 


ATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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MONEY FROM TREES. It's a crop to sit on. 
(SEE: Gold from Gray Moss) 


Gold from Gray Moss 


Money on trees is the Spanish moss 
that festoons the old oaks and cypresses 
of Louisiana swamps and bayous. Cajun 
farmers, fishermen and trappers crop it 
without sowing, weeding, watering or fer- 
tilizing it. 

The average annual crop amounts to 
10 million tons. It is used by manufac- 
turers (especially in the Gulf states) for 
stuffing upholstery, mattresses and pillows. 
They rate it better than cotton because it 
is resilient and doesn’t attract moths or 
pack down like felt. Some consider it the 
best stuffing next to mohair and kapok. 
Others say it works best when mixed with 
other substances. 

No Parasite. Contrary to common 
belief, the moss is not a parasite. It de- 
pends on trees only to hold it upright and 
makes its food from air. Its growth is 
phenomenally rapid. A single thread blown 
from one tree to another soon spreads into 
a heavy mat. 

Full-time moss-pickers usually live in 
squatter-shacks salvaged from scrap along 
the silent bayous. They travel the sluggish 
water in crude flat-bottomed boats, using 
long poles to pry moss from the trees 
along the shore. 

Others harvest the moss between their 
regular work of farming, fishing or musk- 
rat trapping. Grandmothers in sunbonnets 
and small children help. 

In the Evangeline country, around 
Lake Catahoula, more prosperous Acadians 
operate on a larger scale. They send out 
mossgathering fleets with as many as 20 
small boats. 

An average day’s haul for one picker 
is around soo lbs: Green moss brings 75, 
to $1 for 100 lbs.; cured moss gets higher 
prices but in the curing it loses three- 
fourths its weight. 
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KILL RATS 
TAT-ANTU 


(FORMULA 83) 


Rid your home of rats and their menace 
to your health and property. Use TAT- 
ANTU (Formula 83) ... so powerful one 
lick kills rats. Contains ANTU, remark- 
ably effective new rodenticide, tested and 
used by U. S. Public Health Service. 


Ready to use. No mixing. Tasteless, pre- 
baiting unnecessary. Kills three ways— 
as feeding bait, drinking bait, and track- 
ing dust. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. Get TAT-ANTU (Formula 
83) from your dealer. Available in 3 pop- 
ular sizes. If he cannot supply you, mail 
ae below. 


(P 11-6-46) | 


.. E. LINCK CoO., 
Montclair, N. J. 

Please 
Their Habits and Control.” Also $1.00 | 
can of TAT-ANTU (Formula 83). | 


| 
| 
| [) $1.00 Enclosed [J Send C.O.D. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


INC. 


send FREE Booklet, “pate— | 


Address... 
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CONTAIN ING ANTU ANTU 


This Home-Mixed 
Syrup Relieves 
Coughs Quickly 


Needs No Cooking. Saves Money. 


The surprise of your life is waiting for you, in your 
own kitchen, when it comes to the relief of coughs due 
to colds. In just a moment, you can mix a cough 
syrup that gives you about four times as much for 
your money. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. No cooking needed—it's no trouble at all. 
Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of 
sugar syrup. Then put 2'4 ounces of Pinex (obtained 
from any druggist) into a pint bottle. Fill up with 
your syrup, and you have a full pint of really won- 
derful cough medicine. It never spoils, lasts a family 
a long time, and children love it. 

This home mixture takes right hold of a cough in 
a way that means business. It loosens the phlegm, 


soothes the irritated membranes, and quickly eases | 


3oreness and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, well known for quick action in 
coughs, and bronchial irritations. Money refunded 
if it doesn't please you in every way. 

The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





GET THE RIGHT HANG! 
for Mirrors and Pictures 


MOORE ‘ricrixe’ HANGERS 
For light wall decorations and drapes, 
ask for Moore Push-Pins 


Af stationery, department and hardware stores 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STUDY PSYCHOLOGY | 


A brief dynamic’ extension course in APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY revealing basic principles of Health, 
Happiness, Personality and Successful Living, including 
confidential consultation on personal problems. Process 
of Psycho-Analysis made clear 

- preliminary course to a DEGREE IN PSYCHOLO- 


Write for Free Folder Today— 
DR. JOHN LAMBERT, Pres. 


National Institute of Psycho! 
P.O. Box 6 epee D.C. 
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Sports 


Invader 


Baseball was out of the way. Foot- 
ball was half over. Crowding up for at- 
tention was the king of indoor sports— 
basketball, the only athletic game of 
wholly American origin and second (to 
softball) of all sports in crowd-pulling 
power. November would see the start of 
the 1946-47 schedule. 

Major development of this basket- 
ball year promised to be—as in the cur- 
rent football season—the emergence of a 
new, well-heeled professional league, the 
Basketball Association of America. 

While basketball has flourished from 
coast to coast, drawing 90 million or 
more spectators annually, the amateur 
game has been its strength. Professional 
basketball, too often languishing in band 
box gyms and operated on shoestrings, 
has yet to match the stability of big 
league baseball and football. 

Begins Nov. |. Formed last July, 
the BAA, however. was ready to start a 
6o0-game schedule Nov. 1 with the two- 
fold aim of making money and seeing if it 
could put the pro game on its feet. 

Toward these ends the new loop lined 
up 11 cities (New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Providence, Boston and To- 
ronto in the eastern division; Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit and St. Louis 
in the western division) and announced 
its championship would be determined by 
a playoff of its six top teams. 

What the BAA was bringing to pro 
basketball was an organization backed by 
the savvy of such figures as Ned Irish, 
New York promoter of collegiate double- 
headers, and the case-hardened business 
know-how of the American and National 
professional hockey leagues. 

For, with the exception of “Chicago 
and Toronto, eash BAA city is tied up 
with owners of either American or Na- 
tional hockey clubs and all 11 BAA en- 


tries will play in the ice arenas. Moreover, 
BAA cities are among the larger metro- 
politan centers which, the promoters hope, 
will have the customers to make the 
league click. 

Competition. But like the All- 
America Football Conference, which made 
its debut this fall, the BAA is not the only 
frog in, the puddle. In addition to scat- 
tered minor loops, there are the National 
and American Basketball Leagues, which 
regard themselves as major circuits. 

Formed in 1930, the National league 
this year will begin a 44-game schedule 
Nov. 7 in Syracuse, Rochester and Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; Toledo and Youngstown, 
Ohio; Indianapolis, Ft. Wayne and An- 
derson, Ind.; Sheboygan and Oshkosh, 
Wis.; Chicago and Detroit. The American 
League, formed in 1925, has started a 36- 
game slate in Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, Del.; Brooklyn and Troy, 
N.Y.; Trenton, Newark, Jersey City, 
Elizabeth and Paterson, N.J. 

Meeting. Neither league was taking 
the BAA invasion lying down. The Na- 
tional already had appointed its first com- 
missioner—Ward (Piggy) Lambert, for- 
mer cage coach at Purdue University. Last 
month both loops called a conference at 
Chicago to establish exhibition and player 
agreements, complete hook-ups with minor 
leagues, clean up the pro game, and plan 
a basketball “World Series.” 

Invited to attend, the BAA declined. 
Said President Maurice Podoloff: “We feel 
we want to go along with our own plans 
this first year.” 


Die for Dear Old Skidmore 


When it was founded 24 years ago, 
Skidmore College, in Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y., admitted feminine students only. 
Last month, however, Skidmore not only 
had 46 male veterans in its classrooms, 
but its first football team as well. 

Borrowing uniforms, playing without 
coaching, but inspired by skirted “water 
boys” and goo shrieking co-eds, 21 ex- 
G.I.s held a nearby prep school to a 
scoreless tie in Skidmore’s first game. On 
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BRING ON NOTRE DAME! College girls cheer first grid team. (SEE: Die for Old Skidmore) 
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the sidelines grazed the school’s first mas- 
cot—Zuzu, a lamb. 

Delighted Skidmoreans showered the 
team with kisses, challenged Vassar’s vets. 
But it looked as if Vassar would decline. 
Said a spokesman: “We have no desire to 
play Skidmore—or anyone.” 


Football Frenzy 


By the end of last autumn’s football 
season nearly 8 million Americans (2 mil- 
lion more than in 1944) had attended the 
nation’s major college games. Close to a 
million had seen professional contests. 
Uncounted thousands more had attended 
high school and sandlot games. 

Now it was clear that 1946 would 
better even these astounding figures. Not 
only was attendance soaring. It was next 
to impossible to get tickets for leading 
college and pro attractions. 

Sell-Outs. As early as August, Michi- 
gan had sold out its 86,000 seats for the 
Wolverine-Army meeting Oct. 12. In Sep- 
tember, Notre Dame returned $400.000 
in unfilled ticket orders for the Army 
game at New York Nov. 9. 

In its first 16 games, the National 
Football League had drawn 506.052 pro 
grid fans for an increase of 48% over 
1945. The new All-America Conference 
drew 655,821 to its first 23 games. 

The reason for all this was no mys- 
tery. The war was over. There was 
plenty of money. Returning G.I.s were 
producing the best football since Pearl 
Harbor. 


Happiest Hunting Grounds 


Over U.S. fields and meadows upland 
hunters this month were banging away at 
one of the continent’s most popular game 
fowl—the pheasant. 

Most of the 38 states harboring the 
bird had opened their seasons. Hunters, 
ranks swollen by returning G.I.s, were out 
in force. The pheasants themselves either 
had increased in number or, at least, had 
not declined. It looked like a great year. 

Only in parts of the East were there 
serious reports that the sport might not 
be up to par, but even there most states 
had stocked more birds, thought they 
could offer hunters satisfactory bags. 

Paradise. Now, as ever, however, it 
was the Dakotas that drew the most visit- 
ing pheasant enthusiasts. South Dakota, 
claiming the nation’s best pheasant 
grounds, expected 100,000 invading nim- 
rods before the shooting ends Dec. 13. 

Swarming in by car, train and plane, 
these sportsmen paid $20 a head for out- 
of-state licenses, slept in farm houses, ho- 
tels and lodges, attended Chamber of 
Commerce dinners, and brought Huron, 
Aberdeen, Redfield, other points their an- 
nual hunting carnival air. 

Weather Right. To explain their 
state’s big pheasant population (7.5 mil- 
lion killed in 1945), South Dakotans point 
proudly to: (1) a propagation program 
begun 40 years ago; (2) a not-too-wet, 
not-too-dry north-south corridor which 
has one of the best pheasant climates in 
the world. 
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People and Places 
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Reluctant target 


Bend, Ore.: Visiting deer-hunters, 
on their way to Oregon’s famed mule 
deer-hunting grounds, stopped to look 
over a huge dummy erected by public- 
spirited citizens, in an effort to lower 
the number of hunting accidents. A 
sign said: “Gunning for object—man— 


at left, strictly forbidden. No open 
season.”’ 
Lawrence, Mass.: Archbishop 


Richard J. Cushing announced that for 
the first time in history of the Boston 
archdiocese, nuns would be allowed to 
drive automobiles. 

Columbus, Ohio: Mrs. Irene Fer- 
riman, whose husband is an Ohio State 
University sophomore, set up house- 
keeping in a “nice, clean hog house”— 
a brooder they acquired for $4.72. 

Detroit: Robert Drew, 15, sought 
permission to quit high school in order 
to support his 30-year-old wife and two 
stepchildren. 

Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue Univer- 
sity students picketed the town’s bar- 
bershops by automobile and plane in a 
strike against $1 haircuts. From planes 
they dropped leaflets which said: “At a 
buck a throw, let it grow.” 

Kansas City, Mo.: Robert Throck- 
morton stuffed a ham wrapper with rags 
and paper, walked around town with 
what looked like a 20-lb. ham under his 
arm. 

Hood River, Ore.: The “apple- 
picking champion of the world” turned 
out to be Henry Wooton, 33, from Cur- 
tis, Ark., who harvestéd 379 bu. in 14 
hours. That’s slightly more than one 
half of a boxcarful. 

New York: Patrick Flood, 90, a 
former blacksmith, left by plane for his 
native Ireland. Before the takeoff, 
Flood said he “did all right” during his 
residence in the U.S., but added: “After 
69 years in America I need a rest.” 

Cambridge, Mass.: Prof. Carle 
C. Zimmerman, Harvard sociologist, 
said that a 20-year-old woman or a 25- 
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year-old man who has not married 
shouldn’t be allowed to run for public 
office. Also that persons should be ex- 
cluded from positions of public leader- 
ship if, after a number of years of mar- 
riage, they have no children. 

Savannah, Ga.: Blame for the di- 
aper shortage rightfully belongs in the 
dry laps of legislators who aren’t fath- 
ers. Or so said Stanley I. Posner, gen- 
eral counsel for the National Institute 
of Diaper Services. 

Buffalo, N.Y.: The Rev. John F. 
Steve, pastor of the Emmanuel Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, said he 
had “met some response” to his request 
in a sermon for a tip on where to buy 
black market sugar. 

Philadelphia: Patricia Tan, 20, 
prospective queen of the Evano gypsy 
tribe, disappeared with George Evans, 
father of six—also with $2,500 worth 
of gypsy heirlooms. King Eli Evano, 
her grandfather, said that when they 
were found they’d be tarred and feath- 
ered: “It is the law.” 
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Henry's Jean 


International 


Royalty roils 


Washington: Wedding reception 
for ex-Secretary Wallace’s daughter 
Jean (now Mrs. Leslie Douglas) was 
held at the picketed Wardman Park 
hotel. Mrs. Truman attended, but Sen. 
Guffey wouldn’t cross the picket line. 

Hollywood: Actress Rita Hay- 
worth had her famous tresses trimmed 
for her new picture, Lady from Shang- 
hai. Helen Hunt, hair stylist, flew from 
New York to do the trimming. 
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Aviation 


Shocking Death 


Eighteen British test pilots died, one 
after the other, in the shrieking dive of 
experimental planes that raced to the 
speed of sound then suddenly nosed earth- 
ward, uncontrollably, like a bomb. 

In America the same kind of toll was 
being exacted. 

Stumblebum. The killer: Shock 
stall, murderous member of a family of 
phenomena that comes to life whenever 


SHOCK WAVE 





DANGER! Despite Jab conditions simulating 

less than speed of sound, air over this wing's 

curved ports has become supersonic and is 
causing shock wave turbulences. 


air is pushed so fast it literally stumbles 
over itself. 

Most reports of the accidents are rid- 
dled with pessimism about future super- 
sonic flight. A strange “barrier of com- 
pressibility” which must be “pierced” is 
usually stressed. 

The real family portrait of the phe- 
nomena, however, is quite different: 

(1) In air, the speed of sound (vary- 
ing at 660 mph at -67 degrees to 785 
mph at go) actually marks the speed at 
which air molecules can transmit pressure 
impulses. At those speeds the molecules 
are jammed; slowing down, they jumble 
into turbulence far different from their 
smooth normal flow. 

(2) Marking the change of super- 
sonic air to slower speeds is a mass known 
as a shock wave, visible under special 
lighting conditions. 

In normal flight an airplane depends 
upon smoothly-flowing air for lift. Under- 
neath the wing air flows flat and gives a 
push upwards. On top, where wings are 
usually curved, it flows faster creating a 
low pressure or suction area. 

Trick. When that system is upset 
trouble begins. Deceptive for most pilots 
has been the fact that it begins while the 
airplane as a whole is traveling below the 
speed of sound. Reason: While air over 
major surfaces is subsonic it roars to su- 
personic speed over curved surfaces like 
the wing. It was this fact that outdated 
propellers (always traveling faster than 
the plane itself) for speed approaching 
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sound. Only jets or rockets are usable 
there. 

When the air over the wings becomes 
supersonic a shock wave dances back and 
forth across the wing. Air immediately 
behind the wave is useless for lift. 

It was this dancing wave, shifting 
pressure on the wing to weak spots, that 
twisted the wings off Britain’s. super-jet, 
the D-H 108, killing famed test pilot 
Geoffrey DeHavilland. 

The shock stall is different. Pilots 
diving at high speeds must exert great 
forward pressure on the stick to remain in 
the dive. (Planes are built so that they 
will level out from any abnormal posi- 
tion. ) 

Closing in on 600 mph, however, 
the deadly shock waves begin to form On 
control surfaces. 

Terror. The stick jerks forward of 
its own accord. The nose pitches to an 
even steeper angle. Outside, the familiar 
tearing sound of the hurtling air changes 
to a muddy sucking noise. Controls are 
useless. 

Wreckage from these dives has been 
found ro ft. below the ground. 

How to lick these killers now occu- 
pies most of the time of America’s Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. ° 

Gem. First steps have demanded 
radical redesign of wing shapes. Most 
popular lab model now is one that in 
cross section looks like a thin diamond. 

Although practically useless at low 
speeds (thus demanding a mother ship for 
launching) its sharp, symmetrical shape 
cuts down the number of points at which 
air has to change direction and, conse- 
quently, speed. 

Once the entire plane is covered by 
supersonic air a new position for the wing 
is necessary. At those speeds a single, 
foreseeable shock wave builds up at the 
plane’s nose. If it crosses a wing surface 
it spoils air flow, so NACA is testing wings 
that “sweep back” along the fuselage. 

Prediction. Final answer probably 
will be quite different: Wings that retract 
as the plane enters the sonic range, giving 
way to “steerable” rocket or jet blasts 
that will control direction. 





CURE? Wind tunnel photo shows rocket 
body at 1% times speed of sound. Large 
shock wave is attached to nose. Standard 
wings cross it. Sweptback wings stay clear. 
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WATER-PROOF PLASTICO 
JUST WHAT YOU WANT 


ANEW MENDING PLASTIC FOR SEAL- 
ING CRACKS AROUND SINKS, DRAIN 
BOARDS, BATHTUBS. Also used 
around metal sash, skylights and for 


all water-proof repair jobs. Pure White 
Only. At your dealers or 30¢ a tube 
post paid. 


PLASTICO ROK 
A real household helper for all kinds 
of mending jobs. It fills plaster cracks, 
mends linoleum, furniture, ornaments, 
toys, etc. Made in 13 colors. At your 
dealers or tube 30c¢ post paid. 


HOUSEHOLD UTILITY KIT 


6 tubes Rok, assorted colors, and 
1 tube Water-Proof white. A must 
for every home. COMPLETE KIT 
ONLY $1.95 post paid. If your 
dealer can’t supply it, send money 


today to 
TECHNICAL 
SUPPLY CO. 
1903 University Ave. 











~ QUICK - SAFE - SURE 
| THE EASY WAY TO KILL 


RATS 


You'll find K-R-O-quick acting. It's con 
stantly checked to maintain highest killing 
power. Made of red squill, it's safer to use 
around children, livestock, pets, and poultry. 
K-R-O kills rats or your money back! IN 2 
FORMS... K-R-O Bis-Kits (nothing to 
mix) at 35c and $1... K-R-O Powder (enough 
to make 200 baits) only 75c. At most drug, 
feed, and séed stores. 








FREE “Rat Proofing Buildings and Premises,” by 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. Write for your copy, now. 


The K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, K R oO 
| Dept. 149. 
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New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. EE 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do, 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


Low Price UME LETT ZaU ESC: 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 6-HP motor with 
frictiorclutch for safe operation. 
Cuts down timber, brush and 
_ hedge; turn blade vertically and 
saw logs to length. Can be 


equipped to fell largest 
trees. Has clutch pulley for 
belt work. Fully guaranteed. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1164 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 
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NEW MIDGET ELECTRIC 





GUARANTEED 









It’s new! It’s handy! It’s efficient! Use 
the Midget Electric Arc Welder for hun- 
dreds of light-metal jobs. Does compar- 
able welding work with a 1/16 inch 
welding rod on thin metal as that of ¥ 
larger and higher priced welders. 
Operates onl5 ampere fuse,110volt 
| 60 cycle A.C. or D.C. current by use 
of our special standard-coate: 1/1088 
inch welding rods. Generous sup- = 
ly of rods supplied with mac hine. | 
- > he commended for alllight we iding 
: =; like automobile fenders, etc. Take 
1e ‘Midge t Are anywhere to the job. Sturdily built 
ad fully guaranteed, Comes complete—ready to 
Nothing elseto buy. No previous welding expe- @&SC¢¢ 
rie me needed to strike an arc. In a short time, anyone me- 
-hanically inclined can learn to weld with thismachine. You’ I! 
ind bendreds of money-saving, time-saving uses for the 
Midget Are around your home, garage, or workshop. Alsoin 
garages, factories,re pairshops, tin shops,mechanics, farmers, 
inventors, ete, Order a Midget Electric Are Welder NOW! 
SEND NO M NEY! 1 We’ ll rush one to you, complete 
0 . — rods and helmet (equipped 
with approved we ling an. Pay postman only $3.95 plus 
postage. If not satisted return Midget Arc in 6 days from 
receipt and we’llrefund your money immediately. Order now! 


Midget Arc Welder Co., Strader Ave. , Dept. P-208 Cincinnati 26, Ohio 


BRINGS MIGHTY FAST 
long-lasting relief for 


MUSCULAR 
ACHES- PAINS 


If you want fast long lasting relief from 
aching, stiff sore muscles, lumbago misery 
or-neuritis pains—rub on good old reliable 
Musterole at once. 

Musterole instantly starts to relieve 
the painful soreness—it helps break up 
the surface congestion and checks irrita- 
tion. You can actually feel it work! 

This famous family standby offers ALL 
the advantages of a warming, stimulating 
mustard plaster yet is so much easier to 
apply. Just rub it on. In 3 Strengths. 
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TOOTHACHE! 


Amazing Prompt Relief Guaranteed 


Now, quickly relieve agony of toothache due to 
cavities with Bertram’s E-Z Toothache Remedy. 
Complete kit includes marvelously effective medi- 
cation. Thousands have obtained prompt relief 
with this amazing 0 nedication. Money refunded if 
not satished. At your drug store. Or mail 25¢ 
with name et address to Bertram Drug Company, 
1703 S. Clark St., € hicago 16, Illinois. 


INVENTORS — 
if you consider your 
invention > oe 
something oO m- 
portance, you may PROTECTI ON 
take steps to pro- 

tect it with a U. S. Patent which gives you the right to 
exclude others from making, using and selling the inven- 
tion as claimed. Detailed information and steps to take 
to secure Patent Protection will be mailed to you promptly 
without obligation 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
Merlin M. Evans, Registered Patent Attorney, 
147-M Merlin Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


How to Be Happy, Healthy and Popular after Fifty, 
is a small book telling this. Send- $1.00 
money order for a copy; ora Dime for, 
How to Be Happy, to 








The Free Press,P.0. Box4780, Miami 29, Florida | 
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Books 





Maria and the Little People 


Miss Brown had a headache. Maria, 
wed 10, was glad. For Miss Brown was 
the kind of around 
with a magnifying glass looking for dirt 
and who baked Maria's chocolates in the 
is were killed (and the 
chocolates reduced to a sticky puddle). 

| Miss Brown went 

to bed wit Maria, who 

had no encumbering relatives. was free to 

umbledown an- 
tral mansion in which eon lived. 

Torture Chamber. She could wan- 
der through great halls, where dukes and 
duchesses had dined and danced and 
where even the Queen had once come to 
call: or down corridors so long that cook 
now used a bicycle to traverse their length: 
or into the ancient dungeon where enemy 
bones still lay piled around medieval in- 
struments of torture. 

Or she could take a boat and go pirat- 
ing on the teeming, weed-filled lakes that 
dotted the manorial reste 

This time Maria decided on the boat, 
and it was a lucky choice. Otherwise she 
might never have discovered the little peo- 
ple, a whole colony of folks so small that 
their babies slept quite comfortably in 
walnut shells. And T. H. White, author 
of The Sword in the Stone, could never 
have written his latest phantasy, Mistress 
Masham’s Repose (Putnam: $2.75), Book 
of the Month Club selection for October. 

Crisis! Of course, life became infi- 
nitely more interesting for Maria after she 
stumbled across her new friends, who, as 
it is logically explained, were descend- 
ants of the little group of Lilliputians 
brought to England after their discovery 
by the celebrated Gulliver. 

But there also were complications. 


governess who went 


oven until the gern 
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OUCH! 


Maria finds little spears sharp. 


Maria learned not to 
after she had painfully injur 
six-inch lad by sending him aloft in a toy 
airplane; and then, horror of horrors, Miss 
Brown learned of the little peoples’ exist- 
ence and was determined to sell them to a 
circus! 

How Maria thwarted Miss Brown and 
how the little people, in turn, rescued her 
from the dungeon and Miss Brown pro- 
vide delightful excitement not only for all 
little Marias but 


ters and parents as well 








for their brothers, Sts- 


As Russians Live 


Books about Russia have a way o! 
stirring up strong feelings. George Moor- 
ad’s Behind the Iron Curtain (Fireside 


Press: $3) is no exception. The pro- 
Russianite will want to choke the author. 
Most readers, however, will want to choke 
the Soviets, particularly Russian censors 
who make it almost impossible for foreign 
correspondents to learn anything about 
the country and even more difficult to 
transmit what they do learn. 

George Moorad, who was a CBS cor- 
respondent in Moscow for seven months, 
is now out of Russia. He won't be able to 
go back either, for the story he tells would 
give a Soviet censor apoplexy. 

Inside USSR. Primarily it is a story 
of poverty, suffering and delusion, the un- 
happy victims of which are the great 
masses of Russian people. They are heart- 
breakingly poor and live in fear of the 
secret police. Yet—such is the magnitude 
of Soviet propaganda concerning the rest 
of the world—the Russians consider them- 
selves lucky. 

Moorad does not attempt to solve 
such problems. His book is concerned pri- 
marily with his observations of Russian 
life—a can of Spam selling for 350 rubles, 
or just under $30; the talk of a woman 
who had watched her four children starve 
to death during the siege of Leningrad. 
It’s the type of stuff the author wanted 
most to broadcast, and coul In't, when he 
was behind “the iron curtain. 


New Light on History 


History I 


students have been cheated. 
Some of the funniest. most revealing and 
exciting details of America’s past aren’t 
in the textbooks. They're in Stewart H. 
Holbrook’s new book, Lost Men of Amer- 
ican History (Macmillan: $3.50). 
Holbrook deals with people other his- 
torians have neglected—men and women 
like Lt. Andrew Summers Rowan, who 
carried the message to Garcia. but re- 
mained a nonentity himself; Robert Gib- 





bon Johnson, who stood on the Salem, 
N.J., courthouse steps and boldly con- 


sumed a reputedly poisonous “love-apple,” 
thus launching tomatoes on their career; 
Old Joe Palmer, who led with his chin by 
wearing a beard when all other Ameri- 
cans were close shaven; Dorthea Dix, 
Boston spinster whose voice calmed ma- 
niacs-but caused sweeping reforms in the 
care of the insane. 

Others about whom Holbrook writes 
include Charles Harvey, who designed and 
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~- DIRECT }: 
TO YOU postpaid 
Easy-to-Grow 


Del RUFT Mily 


(formerly sold only to Nurseries and Florists) 


Glorious fragrant satin white bells with luxuriant 
curving foliage, for house plants, gardens, cut flowers. 
Vigorous, sturdy, each year bulbs multiply, plants 
grow lorger, more profusely bloomed! Sent with direc- 
tions for all climates. Free Cotclog Bulb Special... 


Large: $1.50 eo 6 for $8 $12 doz. 
Small: 75 co 6 for $4 $ 6 doz. 


AMERICAN BULB GROWERS 


Dept. P- 12 Geary St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 


* Finest CROFT Easter Lily Starting Stock 
___evoilable for Commercial G Growers *® 


EET HURT? 


TRY DR. BARRON'S NEW 
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SOFT-SPONGY 
ALL OVER WALKING 
ON A 
PILLOW! 


Pat. Pend 
Do you suffer from metatarsal CALLOUSES, CORNS, 
WEAK ARCH FOOT PAINS? Try Dr. Barron's New Foot 


Cushions for blessed relie 
LATED. Fits all shoes. Cust 
from HEEL to TOES. Dr. Bart 
tired aching feet. Helps make walking a pleasure Har 

t mer ‘ es 1 ee Ke 1} ‘ ‘ ate. t 

H. H., Sedan, Kan. Send only $1.98 \ PAIR or C.0.D.1 


f{! LIGHT, SPONGY, AIR-VENTI- 
r our ARCHES and FEET 


STATE SHOE SIZE AND IF MAN OR WOMAN. 30-DAY 
TRIAL GUARANTEE. Money back if no blessed relief! 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. 83rd St Dept. 4P, N.Y.C.24 


UNUSUAL 8% 
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Dire« g } in “MMMM” 
Nat ee p> Bye, 3 pport Din 
brings copy rth muc re. W ef rsr 
A. CHERVENC E, Publisher, 
Lock Box 791, ¢ hicago 90, Hi. 
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Wonderful for | 


built the first elevated railroad for New 
York City and engineered the Soo canal 
between Lake Superior and Lake Huron, 
still one of the most important on earth. 
Then there is Horatio Alger and the in- 
credible influence of his 119 books. 
Debunker. The author takes apart 
many stock stories of history. The Battle 
of Lexington, he points out, was the result 
of a plot by American agitators to get the 
Revolution started. Paul Revere’s ride 





HAIR ON HIS CHIN. Joe Palmer swore by it. 


actually was a fiasco because he was cap- 
tured by the British troops not far from 
Boston. 

Holbrook helps shatter the “‘log « = 
myth,” asserting that our early New Er 
land ancestors did not live in log cabi 
These were introduced by Swedish immi- 
grants and did not become popular in al 
the colonies for many years. 

The result all this searching in the 
ittic of history is a solid and delightful 


be 0k, 


Study in Loneliness 


Robert Coates, New Yorker art critic 
has written some excellent short stories. 


but his new novel, The Bitter S nN 
(Harcourt, Brace: $2.50), is a disappoint- 
ment. His hero, who remains nameless 


throughout the book, thinks too much 
then talks too much about his thoughts 

His stream of consciousness swirls 
principally argund two things: (1) the 
war and his vague frustration because he 
is too old to fight in it; and (2) the ladies 
in his life, with the ladies by far the more 
interesting. 

In between the more readable of 
these reveries, we follow Coates’ main 
character on long walks around New York 
City and watch him end up late at night 
with the cabbies, drunks and other lonely 
men in his favorite little all-night diners. 

Coates knows his locale and his sen- 
tences have bite and brightness, but in 
his attempt to “portray the private, lonely 
life men lead within themselves,” he has 
gotten into too deep water. Somehow, 
he misses his goal. 
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(ONE-UNIT) 
MONO-PAC 


THIS IS ALL 
YOU WEAR 


ONE UNIT 
About 1/3 
Size of 
Old Style 
Hearing 
Aids—Hardly 
larger than 
a deck of 
catds 


More people wear the Belcone Mono-Pac than 
all other one unit hearing aids combined. Learn 
WHY...and get startling new facts on deaf- 
ness in fascinating FREE booklet. How deafness 
“creeps up on you"’— how it can be overcome 
and how this remarkable new Beltone Hear- 
ing Aid has helped thousands to hear again. 
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I Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 





Beltone Bullding, Dept. PF-11 ; 

1450 W. 19th St.. Chieago 8, 1 
Please rush FREE booklet containing ! 
tere) ahag the facts about deafness and what can | 
be done to overcome it. t 
' 
on fo 
TUES Stree’ Garett 

1 Town State - ov 
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» | WANTED 


_ MAN WITH CAR 


a Time Like 
Now to Get In 4 


McNess Business 


It's no trick to make 

good money when you 

use your car as a McNess “Store 

on Wheels,”’ Farmers buy everything 

they can from McNess Men because Use Your 

McNess Products are tops in quality, 

represent extra values. Attractivebusi- CAR 

ness-gettmg prizes and premium also . 
to Raise 


money-saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap 


We Supply Capital— Start Now! 


There's no better work anywhete. Pays 
well, permanent, need no experience to 
start, and we supply capital to help you 
get started quick. You begin making money first day. 
Write at once for McNess Dealer Book. It's FREE 
Tells all no obligation. (1) 









_THE McNESS CO.,. 319 Adams St., Freeport, Ill. 


HUNTING & FISHING 


is a monti magazine 


— 
HHUNTING J sir so eng 


ing, camping, dog 


- and boating stories and pictur« 
FISHING a uable i format : 


out guns, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, be 
places to fish and hunt 
countless ideas that w add 

orefun to your days afield. 
ial Trial Offer. 


Send 25c¢ in stamps or coin 
and we will send mu Hunt 
& Fishing for six months 


HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE. 204 4 Sportsman's Bidg., Boston, Massachusetts 


TOMBSTONE 


FACTORY TO YOU 
Many beautiful low cost de- 14° 
up 





Spe 
















signs, priced without agent's 

commission. Satisfaction 8 5 
guaranteed. Write for catalog. preva 
STONE COMPANY 


ame 



















Enjoy the Comfort of 


AUTOMATIC HEAT 
with a Ratehea? 


REGULATOR 

on your Coal 
_ or Wood 
Heating 
Stove 


$195 
6" Size 
$5.95 7” Size 






Install a RITEHEAT now. It... 
e Controls Room Temperature 
Automatically 
e Saves 25% or More on Fuel 
e Holds Fire Longer 
e Prolongs Stove Life 
e Eliminates Overheating Hazard 


The RITEHEAT is not justa damper 
control. It is a guaranteed thermo- 
static room temperature control. 
Anyone can install it. Noelectrical 
wiring needed. Order from your 
dealer or write RITEHEAT REGULA- 
TOR COMPANY, WIDENER BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 


Hair 
OFF Face 


7 
Lips...Arms...Legs 
Now Happy! I had ugly superfluous hair .... was 


unloved discouraged. Tried many things. ..even 
razors. Nothing was satisfactory. Then I developed 
a simple, painless, inexpensive method. It has helped 
thousands win beauty, love, happiness. My FREE 
book about Superfluous Hair explains method, proves 
success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also TRIAL 
OFFER. Write Mme. ANNETTE LANZETTE, P. O. 
Box4040,Merchandise Mart, Dept.377,Chicago 54, Ill 
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Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


hundreds of 
e nesseenty. fond FREE 
INFORMATION 


FREE, 
RS M. CUMMINGS 
Colorado Springs, Cole. 


. 


posteard for informati 


SAUND 
467-P independence Bldg. 





wH? MONEY 


T'll help you get extra cash to fill your pocket- 
book—to live on. Supply my fo and house- 
hold products to regular customers. No previous 
experience or capital needed. I'll send FREE 
F.O.B. Factory flashy assortment of products 
to test and show. Start near home, full or spare 
time. Gift premiums, big monthly premiuma. 
Rush name today for free outfit. Give nearest 
express officg. Hurry! 


wocmorg! BLAIR, Dept. 78-BT. Lynchburg, Va. § 


SMART RATS TRAPPED! 


New Trap Can't Harm Children, Pets, Birds or Poultry! 
it's amazing how the new HAVAHART catches rats, rabbits, squirrels, 
and other pests-yet it'sharmless to you and yours! No springs, no 
jaws! Animal walks in to get bait, and the doors close! Send postal 
for free booklet. HAVAHART, 175 Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 
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Radio 


Harvest Time 


The National Farm and Home Hour 
(Sat., 1 p.m., EST) celebrated its 18th 
birthday with a splurge that NBC claimed 
could be heard on any farm radio in the 

By early October it had grown to 
full network spread (155 stations). 

Pioneering was “old hat” to 


nation. 


this 





NBC 


MITCHELL: "It’s a beautiful day .. .” 


grandfather of four national farm shows. 
Some of its “firsts” include co-sponsorship 
by the Department of Agriculture and a 
business firm, pick-up of world-wide spot 
news (from London, in 1930). 

Record Run. NBC Vice President 
Frank Mullen could also boast that the 
program he originated had chalked up over 
5,000 successive (except for a brief war 
recess) broadcasts—highest for all shows. 

Since the first broadcast from Chicago 
studios, Farm and Home microphones have 
covered more territory than any other pro- 
gram. This fall, they'll go to the Grand 
Nafional Livestock Exposition in San 
Francisco, Nov. 16, the National 4-H 
Club Congress in Chicago, Nov. 30. 

Still basically unchanged is the pro- 
gram’s theme—‘service to agriculture’— 
and the way it puts it across: USDA news, 
farm tips, market and weather reports, 
homey music. This was the formula during 
the first years of Montgomery Ward spon- 
sorship, during a long period of unspon- 
sored “public service,” and since last 
month when Allis-Chalmers took over full 
sponsorship, The Homesteaders orchestra 
has swelled from six to 30 pieces. Everett 
Mitchell, exuberant M.C., was added in 
1930. 

Silver Lining. It was a rainy day in 
1932 when Mitchell warbled the now- 
standard greeting: “It’s a beautiful day 
in Chicago!” It was part of his campaign 
to smile away depression blues. “Rain or 
shine doesn’t make a day beautiful,” he 
says. “It’s the sunshine in our hearts.” 

Like most shows, Farm and Home has 
had its red-faced moments. At a Michi- 
gan cherry festival elaborate plans had 
been made to broadcast crowning of the 
queen. Two trumpeters stood primed to 


herald her advance to the mike. NBC's 
Mullen worded a powerful dramatic build- 
up. The audience waited open-eared for 
the trumpeters’ blast. And out came one 
feeble squeak. 


Johnny, Inc. 


Calling Philip Morris was once a 
one-midget job. Now it’s an industry. 

In New York, over CBS, Johnny No. 
1 pages Mr. Morris for Crime Doctor and 
It Pays to be Ignorant. In Hollywood 
Johnny No. 2, in brass-buttoned red coat 
dittoes on the new Rudy Vallee program 


(NBC). And “appearing” from Washing- 
ton to Texas is a corps of “Johnny Jun- 
iors.” 


Still, the cigaret concern says there’s 
only one “real, live vocal trademark’— 
John Roventini, 36, Brooklyn. 

Mighty Oaks from .. . In 
Roventini (59 Ibs., 47 in.) was a $15-a- 
week bell-hop at the Hotel New Yorker. 


One day an advertising man happened in. 


The next wéek Page-Boy Johnny 
stepped out of “store windows all over 
America” to greet radio listeners. In his 
hand he clutched radio’s most fabulous 


lifetime contract. Besides guaranteeing 
him $20,000 a year, it forbids him to fly 


or ride subways, give out his address, or 


appear without bodyguard. His true- 
pitched voice is insured for $50,000; his 
0,000 


life and health for another $5 , 

Understudies. Strain of handshaking 
at conventions, fashion shows and sporting 
events caused Johnny to train carbon-copy 
midgets for non-radio appearances, 

Then, four years ago, one of these 
Johnny Juniors, Tony Boris (31 years, 4 
ft., self-claimed world’s smallest pilot), 
became the West Coast Johnny. He has 
no contract this year as he had with Ginny 
Simms. He’s just one of a set of business- 
men who look, sound and act like Johnny. 


' 
i 





CBS 
ORIGINAL. This is the Johnny who'll page 
Mr. Morris for life. (SEE: Johnny, Inc.) 
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How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “‘innards’’, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 


MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 


INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN 


BACK ACHE 
TORTURE? 


SORETONE Liniment’s 
Heating Pad Action 
Gives Quick Relief! 


For fast, gentle relief of aches from back strain, 
muscle strain, lumbago pain, due to fatigue, ex- 








posure, use the liniment specially made to soothe 
such symptoms. 

Soretone Liniment has scientific rubefacient 
ingredients that act like glowing warmth from a 
He Ips attract fresh surface blood 


to superfic = pain area. 


heating pad 


‘just like 
* Quick, satisfying results must be yours or 
money back. 50c. Economy size $1.00. 
Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills all 5 
on contact! 


LOOSE 
DRAWER PULLS 


uitt Plastic Wood 


EASY! No skill re- 
quired . . Handles 
like putty ...and 
hardens into wood. 


Soretone is different! Nothing else ‘ 


types of common fungi 











NO MUSS NO FUSS 


PLASTIC 


Gas on Stomach 


Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money back 


When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocating gas 
sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually prescribe the 
fastest-acting medicines Known for sympt t relief 

medicines like th se in Bell-ans Tablets laxative 
Bell-ans brings comfort in a hed or d ur money 


y 
back on return of bott le to us, 25c at all druggists, 
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The Met Goes On 


Seven thousand subscribers sighed 
with relief. So did a nation-wide radio 
audience. The Metropolitan Opera would 
open for its 62nd season Nov. 11, when 
Lily Pons will sing Lakme. 

Last summer, when the Met trimmed 
its 94-voice chorus to 78, it looked as if the 
footlights might be dimmed during 1946— 
47. The American Guild of Musical Art- 
ists (one of 12 unions representing opera 
house persons) didn’t like the cut. The 
Met threatened to close shop before let- 
ting the union run its business. 

Settled. The stalemate ran through 
June and July—contract-signing months 
for artists—into September. Then the 
union polled worried members and backed 
down. Hastily the Met began signing up 
big names, rounding up performers. 

The usual Saturday broadcasts will 
begin at 2 p.m., EST, Nov. 16. An Amer- 
ican prize-winning ~(radio) opera, The 
Warrior, will be adapted for production in 
the 18-week season. ‘Fen new singers 
(four American-born) will be heard. 


New Records 


RCA’s new /nternational Set (S: 45) 
Continental Gaieties, produced and di- 
rected by Henri Rene presents Mischa 
Borr’s Roumanian Gypsy Orchestra in- 
cluding Sidor Belarsky, bass baritone; 
Blanka Peric, Yugoslav folksinger; Greta 
Keller, chanteuse; Mirko and his guitar. 

RCA boasts its billionth recording 
this November. Best are Sammy Kaye’s 
Zip-a-Dee Doodah and Sooner or Later; 
Vaughn Monroe’s More Now Than Ever 
and The Things We Did Last Summer; 
the Dennis Day-Russ Case The Whole 
World Is Singing My Song and April 
Showers; Red Allen’s Count Me Out and 
If It’s Love bey H’ant; Charlie Spivak’s 
For Sentimental Reasons and Jt’s All Over 
Now and the Spike-Jones twin offering 
Minka and Lassus Trombone. 

Fla-ga-la-pa. Top Columbia platters 
are: Count Basie’s Fla-Ga-La-Pa and 
Mutton-Leg; Benny ‘Goodman's My Blu 
Heaven; the Dinah Shore-Xavier Cugat 
I’ll Never Love Again and You, So It’s 
You; Cab Calloway in Hey Now, Hey 
Now and J Got A Gal Named Nettie; 
Dinah Shore’s own Who'll Buy My Vio- 
lets and I May Be Wrong But I Think 
You're Wonderful, and the Harry James’ 
Why Does It Get Late So Early and The 
Beaumont Ride. 

Ezio Pinza may have wanted to-sing 
Deep River and Thunderin’, W onderin’ 
(Columbia: 17383) but that’s scant excuse 
for the record, hardly an addition to his 
reputation. The listener finds relief 
ever, in the new RCA Dorothy Kirsten 
album of Victor Herbert melodies; /ndian 
Summer, Moonbeams, Romany Life, If J 
Were On The Stage, A Kiss In The Dark, 
Kiss Me Again, and ’Nea Southern 
Moon (M-1069). 
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MIDWEST 


at Greater-Than-Ever VALUES 


BiG, POWERFUL 
WORLD. 
RANGING 
CHASSIS 
with FM 
(Frequency Modulation) 
5 WAVE BANDS 
SEPARATE CHASSIS or 
COMPLETE COMSOLES AVAILABLE 


EASY TERMS 


==> The SYMPHONY GRAND 
AM-—FM 

RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
CONSOLE 


A magnificent radio and mu- 
i sical instrument that is com- 
pletely new—from the ground 
up. Big, powerful Series 16 
Chassis brings in long wave, 
short wave and FM reception 
+.an automatic record-chang- 
ing phonograph ... and scores 
of NEW Post-war features. 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY and SAVE! 
sole eee ie Seta Re tata 
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130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the far north 
state of Washington, tells an interesting story of increased 
egg production. She says: 

“I have 178 chickens. In November, their appear 
ance was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs a day 
I started giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, in Decem 
ber, | am getting 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier 
and looks much better Surprised isn't the word—I'm 
really amazed at the change in my flock 


Will you do as well? We don't know. But we do know 
that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that are weak, 
under-vitalized and lazy When flocks are deficient in 
manganese and other essential elements which laying 
hens require, and which are necessary to pep-up egg pro 


duction, Don Sung supplies these essential mineral 
supplements. It does not force or hurt the hen im any 
vay Why not try Don Sung for your flock? Send Stk 
for a trial package (or $1 for large size holding 3 times as 


much) to Burrell-Dugger Co., 391 Postal Station Bldg 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. Don Sung must show you a profit or 
your money will be refunded. Start giving Don Sung to 

ur flock now 


OUCH.my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ‘em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hafson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too 
Use it tonight — walk in comfort tomorrow 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


23 QUILT PIECES! 


Just to get acquainted we will send yous 
sample assortment of our beautiful new 
PRINT QUILT PIECES—absolutely 
FREE of cost or obligation. Simply send 
us your name and address, also names and 
addresses of three of your friends who 
make quilts Your FREE quilt pieces 
will be sent immediately. Send letter or 
penny postcard. Write TODAY! 


QUILT SHOP, Box 10-M, Sesser, lil. 
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HOW WELL DO YOU 


Are you missing many 
things you should hear? 
Do voices sometimes sound 
faint and low? Try 


"XTRA THIN 
ONE-CASE * ONE-CORD 


HEARING AID 


Brings to your ear, clearly, increased 
volume of sounds. Slim, slender, light, 
about size spectacle case. Just one 
cord, one case. Quiet, no cord or case 
““static."" No separate, bulky battery 
carrier to tire you. Exclusive plastic- 
chassis assures one-minute service. 
Uses standard ‘“‘easy-to-get"’ 
Eveready batteries. 7 definite 
advantages. One year guarantee. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


© and circulars, names of nearest 
‘ dealers. 

Light = “Al new models of Para- 

Colored vox Hearing Aids are 
e submitted for acceptance 

to the Councilon Physi- 

cal Medicine, American 

Medical Association. 


THIN 


Shorter 
than a pen. 


Incon- 
spicuous 


PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. 
2013 E. 4th Street Cleveland 15, Ohio 





RUBBER (wc; e 
MOLDS Pe 


Amazing rubber mold-making outfit makes 
perfect flexible molds of plaques, ash 
trays, bookends, etc. Mold cost 6c to 

25¢ each. Each mold makes hundreds of 
novelties and gifts to sell for $1.00 
apiece and more! No experience neces- 

sary. Everything furnished Quick and 

easy. Start profitable bfisiness in your 
home—sell to stores, gift shops, friends, 
resorts, road stands, by mail. Full or spare time. Write 
for complete FREE details and easy instructions. 


SO-LO WORKS, INC., Dept. M-807, LOVELAND, OHIO — 


SHINE WITHOUT ‘POLISH’ 


%)\ New Invention! e Sells Like Wild 


if —— Replaces messy pastes, liquids. Sim- 
, 3 glide over shoes—and PRESTO! 

— you have a lustrous, 

3 long-lasting shine: No 

. Nomuss. Nosoiled 
hands. Clean. Handy. 
WORKS LIKE MAGIC! 
For Men’s, Women’s and 
Children’s Shoes. Low 
priced. Lightning seller! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS serre ter een ino 
send name at once, A poy sta! will do. SEND NO MROu, ole 
your name. KRI O., 874 Bar Street, AKRON 


“PUT-PUT-PUT GOES THE MOTOR” ® 


Give your child one of the 
realistic toys they love. This 
Heavy Duty Farm tractor is 
solidly constructed and makes 


$439 
a “put-put"’ motor noise when 


pulled. 844” long, 5 4” wide. Attractively 
finished in bright oolors complete with driver. 


5-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


TICO, INC. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


§ Dept. E-1 
] < Send one Noma Farm\ Tractor, postage, 


Special 


prepaid, for enclosed payment of $1.39. 
Send one Noma Farm Tractor C. O. D. 
I will pay postman $1.39, plus postage. 
| Name 
Address. . 
| City 
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Movies 


Better Seen than Read 


Best Film Plays—1945 (Crown: $3) 
is the second book in a series which aims 
to do for the screen what Burns Mantle’s 
annual Best Plays does for the stage. 

Editors John Gassner (former chief 
of the Theater Guild’s play department) 
and Dudley Nichols (high-priced scenario 
writer and director) believe that “the 
screenplay has become a new literary me- 
dium, reflects our age for better or worse, 
and affects the thought and behavior of 
the multitude.” 

Most items in this year’s collection 
veer from better toward worse. But then 
as Gassner says, there’s no use expecting 
that the screen output of any given year 
will be better than that of the year before. 

The Stories. The °43-'44 book in- 
cluded seven scripts based on unpublished 
plays and stories. The current volume has 
only one original: A Medal for Benny. Only 
four of the others (The Lost Weekend, 
A Tree Grows In. Brooklyn, The South- 
erner and Spellbound) have anything ap- 
proaching “literary” quality, and anyone 
not a serious student of movie-techniques 
would do better to read the novels on 
which fhe first three are based. 

Story Of G.I. Joe and Thirty Seconds 
Over Tokyo, both worthy movies, are bet- 
ter films than text. Over Twenty-One and 
A Medal for Benny shape up as flimsy 
comedies on paper or celluloid. 

The idea behind the Gassner-Nichols 
volumes is commendable and most of the 
entries are as easy to read as a printed 
play. This may or may not be a good 
thing, since the screen is essentially an 
arena for action as opposed to talk. 

Some of the talk is excellent. The 
grandmother in A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 
Says: 

In the 
land, your 
work, but there is something we 


steerage we come, to this new 
grandfather and I, Hard we 
look for 


that we do not find. So this is not differ- 
ept, I think, from that old country. And 
then I watch my children, and then their 
children. And then I know... in that 
old country, the child can rise no higher 
than his father’s state. 

But here, in this place, the children 
need not to walk out their lives in the 
shoes of their elders. And this has some- 
thing to do with the learning which is 
free here for all people ... this way each 
child can be better than the parent, and 
this is the true way things grow better. 

Low Tide. Best thing in the book is 
Nichols’ blistering introduction. He be- 
lieves “the modern cinema is the greatest 
instrument of culture the world has 
known,” but “the appalling truth is that 
American taste and American civilization 
are at their lowest ebb in history.” 

For, after 2,000 years of western civi- 
lization, “our people now find pleasure 
only in being terrified by werewolves and 
monsters; in watching carbon-copy pri- 
vate detectives with the moral and intel- 
lectual equipment of a toad commit and 
have committed upon their persons end- 
less violence; in viewing machine-made 
lovers making machine-made love in ma- 
chine-made love stories; laughing emptily 
at comedies which show contempt for all 
human beings by pretending that people 
are funny only when their behavior is lu- 
natic, whereas it is obvious that to the 
humorous mind people are only funny 
when they behave quite seriously and that 
lunatics are a subject of compassion.” 

If he isn’t lynched by movie moguls, 
Nichols promises to write a piece next 
year titled: Jn Defense Of Hollywood. 


Capsule 
The Thrill of Brazil (Columbia) is 


stock musical comedy. Its lightweight plot 
is interspersed with songs, dances and gag 
lines that stars Keenan Wynn and Evelyn 
Keyes toss at each other. 

Despite its worn routine Brazil 
natural for the rhumba crowd. Latin mu- 
sic bursts out whenever the plot gets too 
painfully obvious. Tito Guizar sings Linda 


HIGH QUALITY. There was art in what Grandma Rommely (center) said in A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn. (SEE: Better Seen than Read) 
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Ows 


ujer with real Latin fervor; Enric Mad- 
riguera’s orchestra strums Mucho Dinero 
ind Minute Samba; and Ann Miller, who 
should forget acting and stick to dancing, 
taps out blood-tingling South American 
rhythm. 


Sea Saga 


When the Merchant Marine was 
young, ships were built of wood, but men 
who sailed them were made of iron. They 
had to be. Life was plain hardship. Twenty 
lashes with the “cat” was punishment for 





SHIPMATES. 


Fitzgerald, Donlevy and Ladd 
plot mutiny on the Pilgrim. 


the slightest offense. The food—aptly 
dubbed “bilge-scum”—gave the sailors 
scurvy. Violent deaths were commonplace. 

Then, in 1834, Richard Henry Dana, 
lawyer-sailor, shipped aboard the square- 
rigger Pilgrim, which was out to beat pre- 
vious speed records from Boston to Cali- 
fornia. His faithful account of that voy- 
age, Two Years Before the Mast, not only 
brought the sailors’ plight to lawmakers’ 
attention, but became a favorite book of 
landlocked youngsters. 

Camera, Action. 
classic has been Hollywoodized by Para- 
mount. Alan Ladd, Brian Donlevy,. Barry 
Fitzgerald and William Bendix pace the 
Pilgrim’s decks and climb her rigging. The 
human torture leading up to the crew’s 
mutiny and action of the captain (How- 
ard da Silva is almost as menacing as the 
Bounty’s Captain Bligh) hew closely to 
the original story. 

In fact, the only time this swift film 
wavers is when it moves in on Dana. Ladd, 
is the invented hero, adds only sex appeal. 
He’s somehow shanghaied into the Pil- 
grim’s crew. 

Love Ahoy! Then to save Ladd’s 
charm from being lost in the fo’c’sle, 
Scriptwriter Seton Miller adds still an- 
other passenger—Esther Fernandez. But 
even Seton realizes she’s excess baggage, 
puts her ashore with a vague promise that 
her sailor-boy will return. 

As long as the film sticks to the tale 
of men fighting cruel seas and captains, 
Two Years Before the Mast sails along 
with the best of maritime 


And now the sea 


movies. 
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KILLS 
Red Mites 


Toxites::: 


y roosts ~~" other Bag my places. Kills 

n'y ‘mites, zs, blue bugs, fleas, 

Sechrosciioss a sates aud similar pests. Use 

garden eprayer. Treatment a lasts for 

osaie ‘iter months. Also kills nits. FOR COLDS— Spray 

o— control thick mist over birds in closed 4 several 
times a day. Ask your desler or WRI 


sS- _TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, M0. 





TRAVEL aetieves 


with the aid of 


NAUSEA. 


aids in quieting 
the nervous system 















the rich, aromatic 


TIME TESTED funes of DR BR. SCHIFF. 


INHALANT tANN’S ASTHMADOR 
TREATMENT the next time y have an 
ASTHMADOR 







attack of bronchial asthma 






iS inexpensive easy to use — nothing to take 
internally —a dependable, effective treatment 
that helps relieve the agony of the attack — 
aids distressed breathing. Sold by Jruggists 
everywhere under our money-back guarantee 






ASTHMADOR 


powder, cigarettes or pipe mixture 


—three convenient forms 






lF PeTeR PAIN PLUGS YOU WITH RACKING 


HEADACHE 


@ Rub in gently-warming Ben-Gay for soothing relief 
from simple headache! Ben-Gay contains up to 21/2 
more of two famous pain-relieving agents known to every 
doctor — methyl] salicylate and menthol — than five other 
widely offered rub-ins. Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, the 
original Baume Analgésique. It brings quick relief! 

Also for pain due to RHEUMATISM, MUSCLE ACHE, and COLDS. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 












times 















ONE-MAN SAWMILL 5200 
Y in 10 to 24 foot sawin 


lengths. MECHANICAL 
FEED, Ggeerate set works and 
siding. BES. ositive dogs. U se tractor or old auto 







engine for low cost er. Thousands used for 

commercial! sawin, for jtself quickly. Send 
tcard today for FREE valet, ° oete Make 

Lamber’’ and Catalog of Woodwort ine Be quipment. 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO., 1851-H, Field Bidg. 


315 Westport Road Kansas bity 2, Me. 


















8 ENLARGED 


ROLL DEVELOPED ane PRINTS 
Reprints 4c. 16 exposure rolls 
55c. 36 exposure rolls 32x42 30¢ 


prints, 4c each, developing 10c. 


WISCONSIN FILM SERVICE 
West Salem, Wisc. 
















MICHIGAN 


oy » TULIPS 


BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 
IN AMERICA 


Darwin, Triumph, Breeder 
and Cottage Tulip Bulbs,mar- 
velous assortment of flaming 
rainbow colors guaranteed to 
flower 4 years. 

SEND NO MONEY : 
PAY LATER. Bulbs reach you in time for 
fall planting for only $1.69 plus c.o.d. post 
age. Cash orders sent prepaid. FREE 
prompt action brings you 12 genuine Dutch 
Iris bulbs FREE. Act now. Send your name and adk ldress to 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. crane iost.'s"m 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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Its comforting 


heat relieves torture of 


BACKACHE 


® Join the millions who swear by 
Johnson’s Back PLASTER — made 
to relieve backaches quickly. Tests 
by doctors with hundreds of peo- 
ple prove it works! 

® Using this plaster is like taking 
a heating sal right to work with 
you. The mild medication stirs up 
circulation, HEATS your back, eases 
pain and stiffness. It’s clean. Its 
strength lasts for days. 

® Johnson’s Back PLASTER guards 
against chilling. Straps muscles, 
gives support right on the sore 
spot. Made by Johnson & Johnson 
—a name that has meant quality 
for fifty years. At all drug stores. 








RED-ITCHY-SCALY 


ECZEMA 


Effective 
Home 
Treatment 
Promptly 
Relieves 
Torture! 





Doctor’s 
highly medicated antiseptic 
formula—promptly relieve itching and burn- 
ing and also help heal the red, scaly skin. 
Backed by a 40-year record of continuous 


First applications of Zemo—a 
soothing yet 


success! Invisible—doesn’t show on skin! 
First trial of clean, stainless liquid Zemo 


convinces! In 3 sizes. For severe cases ask 


for special Extra Strength 
Zemo. At all drugstores. ZEMO 
THE CHILDRENS 


CHRISTMAS EVE 





THE CHILDRE 


CHRISTMAS EVE 









It’s gay, Jolly! 
Gorgeously illus- 
trated Children’s Christmas Book 
jammed with Stories, Carols 
Poems, Drawings, Photos, Fea- 
tures, etc! All in gay COLORS! 
Big 8x11" size with 5 color 
cover. Everything to warm a 
; child’s heart, 6-60. All New! 
Contains ‘‘Night Before Christ- 
mas,"" (13 illus.) “Christmas 
Carol,” (17 illus.) Dozen other 
features! 50c copy. 3—$1.25 
6—$2.25 Immediate delivery 
while supply lasts! 


Box 591. -BL, Lynn, _Mass. 

























ANIMALS, FISH, PETS. 
Be a Taxidermist. Save your hunting 
TROPHIES. ye a fine home-museum. 

unters, sav nd "MOUNT your beau- 
tiful DUCKS, QUAIL, DEER. TAN 
skins and FURS. Great Fun. Spare-time PROFITS. 


FREE BOOK Tells ALL aboutit. 100 fine 


wild-game pictures, 48 pages. 

Send TODAY, ave t _Gelex - Get this WONDERFUL FREE 
BOOK. MEN Learn Taxidermy. Poable your 
hunting pleasure. es yet hy or POSTAL today. STAT 


N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept. 3208 Omaha, Neb. 
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Bypaths 





All This Plus 20% Federal Tax 


Powder and paint 
Powder and paint 
When a man marries 
Tihrere’s cause for complaint, 
I. 
Face and hands 
Smeared with goo. 
Clouded in essence of Tabu 
(My eyes won't x-ray 
mask 


So please forgive me if 


through -that 


ask) 


How do I know it’s really you? 
II. 
How easily the lipstick 
Slips 
From lips 
Of lovely lasses! 


(But how tenaciously its 
Ring 
Does cling 
To dinner glasses.) 


Though smear-proof, yet 

I find it smearing 
Up the clean white 

Shirt I’m wearing; 
And waken with your 

Foolish grin 
Stamped upon 

My bristling chin. 

III. 

What’s that dripping from your nails, 
Forming little scarlet trails, 
Oozing o’er the bathroom floor— 
Is it paint? Or is it gore? 


(Why does Congress not abolish 

By a rousing vote of males 
Female’s use of crimson polish 

On her toe and fingernails? ) 

IV. 
Or, simpler, try atomic fission’s 
Effect on professional cosmeticians? 
Robert Conly 


Did You Say FOOT? 


Botkin’s Treasury of American Folk- 
lore has a tale of particular fascination at 
this time. 


It’s called The Adventures of. Big- 
Foot Wallace, a character who was born 
down in Virginia in 1816. It tells “How 


Big-Foot Wallace Got His Name,.”’ how he 
meets adventure, “Takes a ‘White Lion’ 
and Pays For It,” and his opinions of 
farming. 

Final word in The Adventures of Big- 
Foot (under the sub-head “Wallace’s Fu- 
ture Prospects—Conclusion”’) is a little 
speech Big-Foot makes: 

“There’s one thing you may depend 
on: Just as soon as I hear of a Comanche 
starving to death for want of a horse to 
eat, I'll try ‘farming’ again, and not be- 
fore.” 


Love. for me, might be much simpler, 
If my cheek were somewhat dimpler. 
R. D. Me. 


Shortest distance between two points: 
Cabinet member to displaced person. 
: + *@& 
Maybe Henry W. showed too much 
concern for the Commy man. 
x * * 


They say the sugar shortage will last 


three more years, in spite of the world’s 
capacity for raising cane, 
* * * 

To get housewives to turn in more 


cooking-grease, perhaps the Government 


should appoint a fat-finding committee. 
* = 


Nothing like a power strike to turn 
a utility into a futility. 
x * * 

Rodeos continue to pack ’em in. 


Where else can vou see such fine beef? 
* . ~ “ 

The telephone company claims it is 
handling 142 million local calls a day. 
That’s a lot of conversation, and where is 
it getting us? 


Quips 


Christianity and democracy are said 
to be facing severe tests. Events in the 
Holy Land and the U.S. make it look more 
like final examinations.—Washington Eve- 
ning Star. 

It’s all very peculiar, but when only 
half the 60,000,000 now employed were 
working, the stores were full of the stuff 
they made.—San Francisco Chronicle. 

That new American saying: “Hats off 
to the past; coats off to the future,” ig- 
nores the fact that the tax collectors <re 
getting everybody's shirts and pants.— 
Washington Evening Star. 

Sen. Pepper says Truman is a reac- 
tionary. He fails to say which day he re- 
fers to.—Milwaukee Journal. 

Perhaps his hobby had nothing to do 
with it but we predict Henry Wallace will 
go down in history as the last left-handed 
boomerang thrower to serve as a Cabinet 
member.—Arkansas Gazette. 

Maybe the Government knows what 
it is doing, but we have a cousin who spent 
more than he earned for a long time and 
finally went broke at it.—Kansas City 
Star. 

Autumn is the season when birds fly 
south and Mexican Leaguers jump north. 
—Boston Globe 





"Don't tell me... luncheon 


let me guess... 
meat again!" 


PATHFINDER 
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and this label means the Steel is good 


Your Guide to Good Steel in: 


Steel is just naturally right for household appliances . . . because 
“4 P STOVES + REFRIGERATORS + TOASTERS + WAFFLE IRONS « 


no other material can equal the strength, the long life, the MIXERS - WASHING MACHINES +» VACUUM CLEANERS - DISH 


efficiency and the good looks of steel. And when you see the WASHERS + PERCOLATORS + JUICERS + IRONS AND IRONERS 
U-S:S Label on any article made with steel...whether it’s a ee er ee ee eee ee 

; . : : PLATES « AIR CONDITIONERS + FLOOR POLISHERS + HEATERS 
toaster or a refrigerator, a sauce pan, a washing machine or fure 
niture...you know that product is made of quality steel. You 
LISTEN TO...The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday 


evening by United States Steei imerican Broadcasting Company, coast 


manufacturing knowledge of the world’s foremost steelmakers. to-coast network, Consult your newspaper for time and station, 


bs 
UNITED STATES STEEL Subsidiary companies: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY+CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION *« COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY « CYCLONE FENCE 
On DIVISION*FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY+NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY: OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY-+UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY*UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY*UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY*+UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY*VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


know you're getting steel backed by all the engineering skill and 


ER 





Take a look at a beautiful view: you, 
in shock-striped, thoroughbred 
broadcloth. Crisp enough to hold its 


dressmaker swish. And as silky a cotton 


as your needle ever stitched! 


By the yard, in brilliant 
colors, to sew to Simplicity 


Printed Pattern #1738. 





